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It  was  a  tense,  thrilling  moment!  Frank  had  to  get  through!  It  was  the  supreme  test  of  generalship 
and  discipline.  Every  nerve  and  muscle  responding,  he  bucked  the  seemingly  impassable  line. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

WHAT  THE  TEN-MILE  RUN  BROUGHT. 

•‘Ten  miles?” 

“Why,  yes ;  that  ought  to  be  easy.” 

“Without  any  let-up?” 

“What  do  you  mean  by  let-up’?” 

“Why,  a  chance  to  rest,  walk,  or  something  like  that.” 

“No,”  answered  Frank  Manley.  “We  must  run  the 
whole  distance  at  a  good,  steady  jog.* 

“Whew!”  breathed  Dick  Gaylord,  the  objector,  while 
Lon  Humphrey  looked  serious,  hut  said  nothing. 

The  Woodstock  Junior  Athletic  Club’s  crack  football 
team  had  been  ordered  to  report  this  Monday  morning  at 
the  club’s  grounds  at  the  unusually  early  hour  of  four- 
thirty. 

Of  course  that  had  necessitated  early  retiring  the  night 
before. 

Yet  such  had  discipline  become  in  the  club  that  every 
member  of  the  team  was  punctually  on  hand. 

So  were  the  four  substitutes  of  the  team,  who  were 
looked  upon  as  the  most  likely  candidates  for  occasional 
places  on  the  first  eleven. 

Yet  not  one  of  the  men  outside  of  the  board  of  control 


had  any  idea  in  advance  as  to  what  the  early  call  meant. 
Now,  however,  the  youngsters  had  discovered. 

In  lieu  of  the  regular  morning  football  drill  the  team 
was  to  be  taken  oh  a  ten-mile  run  before  breakfast. 

Think  of  that,  you  youngsters  who  would  like  to  be 
athletes,  if  you  could  accomplish  it  by  wishing,  but  who 
love  the  last  nap  in  the  morning  and  avoid  all  unnecessary 
exertion ! 

“This  is  the  first  time  in  the  club’s  history  that  a  regular 
ten-mile  run  has  been  attempted,”  remarked  Humphrey, 
as  he  laced  up  his'  running  shoes  in  the  locker  room,  where 
all  the  members  were  now  preparing. 

“Yes,”  admitted  Manley;  “but  it  won’t  be  the  last.” 

“Do  the  Japanese  try  much  of  this  sort  of  running?” 
asked  Gaylord  of  Inow  Sato,  who  was  the  Japanese  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  club,  and  also  a  student  of  Dr.  Holbrook’s 

academv. 

%> 

“Oh,  yes!”  smiled  the  athletic  little  Jap. 

“Often?”  persisted  Dick. 

“Oh,  yes.  In  Japan  students  often  do  it  before  morn¬ 
ing  meal,  just  to  get  over  ground  fast  when  they  are  on 
tour  visiting  shrines.” 

“But  ten  miles?”  quizzed  Dick. 

“Often  fifteen  miles,”  replied  Tnow  coolly. 

“Fifteen!”  gasped  Dick. 
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“That  is  nothing.  Our  young  Japanese  soldiers  can  | 
run  fifteen  miles  without  stopping,  and  they  carry  gun  and 
other  things  besides.” 

The  young  Jap  spoke  seriously.  He  never  attempted 
to  “string”  the  fellows  about  the  capabilities  of  the  Jap¬ 
anese  athletes.  The  truth  as  to  the  Japanese  standards  of 
physical  manhood  was  cpiite  wonderful  enough  for  these 

Woodstock  bovs. 

»  * 

“The  board  has  decided  to  make  the  ten-mile  run  the 
new  test  for  a  first-class  man  in  this  club,”  went  on  Frank, 
with  a  crisp  directness  that  made  Dick  feel  uneasy.  “Last 
spring  a  five-mile  run  was  a  high  enough  standard,  but 
then  you  fellows  were  in  training — baby-training,  you 
might  call  it.  Now  we  require  our  really  good  men  to  be 
able  to  run  ten  miles.  Why,  we  frequently  covered  seven 
or  eight  miles  back  in  the  summer.” 

“And  soon  fifteen  miles  will  be  the  standard?”  asked 
Humphrey. 

“I  can’t  say  how  soon,  but  certainly  one  of  these  days 
we  shall  expect  our  best  men  to  cover  fifteen  miles.  Prob¬ 
ably  twelve  miles  will. be  an  intermediate  point,  though.” 

Dick  looked  almost  glum  as  he  asked : 

“Isa  fellow  ,who  can’t  db  the  ten  well  to  be  dropped 
from  the  pigskin  crowd  ?” 

“Probably,”  answered  Manley.  “We  are  coming  now 
to  our  hardest  games  of  the  season..  We  want  our  hardest 
men,  and  we  may  have  to  do  some  weeding  out.” 

Little  Jackets  Winston,  the  youngest,  but  one  of  the 
toughest  athletes  in  the  club,  chuckled  gleefully. 

Ten  miles  of  running  had  no  terrors  for  him.  Had  the 
young  captain  ordered  fifty  Winston  would  have  tackled 
the  task,  confident,  at  least,  that  lie  could  hold  out  as  long 
as  any  other  member.  » 

“Are  we  all  ready?”  asked  Manley,  looking  areund. 
“Come  on,  then.” 

Hal  Spofford,  Frank’s  chum  and  lieutenant  of  the  club, 
was  already  outside,  alternately  expanding  and  deflating  his 
supple,  big  chest. 

“Bully  idea,”  nodded  Frank.  “Each  one  of  you  fellows 
get  busy  in  a  five-minute  deep-breathing  drill.” 

Our  hero  followed  his  own  advice. 

With  shoulders  well  back,  they  began  to  take  in  great 
gulps  of  the  chilly  morning  air.  Chests  rose  and  fell, 
until,  half  of  the  time,  these  sturdy  young  athletes  made 
one  think  of  so  many  pouter  pigeons. 

“Halt!”  shouted  the  young  coach  at  last,  and  the  deep- 
breathing,  so  far  as  the  drill  was  concerned,  came  to  a 
stop.  ✓ 

“Now,  if  any  fellow  finds  this  run  too  much  for  him,” 
warned  Frank,  “he’s  to  fall  out  at  the  point  where  the 
discomfort  begins.  No  fellow  is  to  try  to  finish  the  ran 
on  the  do-or-die  principle.  To  go  through  a  ten-mile  run 
whether  you  are  able  to  or  not  might  mean  the  breaking- 
down  of  the  fellow  who  is  fool  enough  to  try  it.  Remember 
that!  Now,  then,  hike  it  easy,  and  don’t  get  nervous  for 
the  trial.  Ready!  Go!” 

They  were  off — not  with  the  quick,  jerky  start  of  novices 
in  running. 


Instead,  these  Up  and  At  ’Em  Bovs  started  so  canih 
that  it  hardly  seemed  a  start  at  all. 

They  simply  moved  away,  then  fell  into  a  -low.  easy  lope, 
the  pace  for  which  was  set  by  Frank  Manley  himself,  he 
running  easily  and  gracefully  at  the  head  of  tho  squad. 

It  was  noticeable  only  that  there  was  no  talking  in  the 
irregular  ranks  this  morning. 

Ordinarily,  on  a  five-mile  run,  the  longest-winded  fellows 
did  not  hesitate  to  run  side  by  side  and  carry  on  con¬ 
versations. 

1  But  this  morning  each  fellow  had  a  notion  that  he  might 
need  all  his  wind  before  he  got  through. 

Hal  ran  close  to  his  chum.  Jackets  and  Sato,  side  by 
side,  followed.  The  others  of  the  fifteen  young  runners 
strung  out  behind,  either  singly  or  in  pairs. 

The  soft  pit-pat  of  their  running  shoes  on  the  almost 
frozen  road  was  the  only  sound,  save  in  the  rare  intervals 
when  an  order,  spoken  by  Manley,  was  passed  back  from 
month  to  mouth. 

It  was  the  road  to  Barberville  that  had  been  chosen, 
for  the  first  reason,  that  the  road  was  five  miles  one  way, 
and  secondly,  that  it  offered  a  fair  proportion  of  level 
stretch  and  hill-climbing. 

Only  a  few  minutes  from  the  staid,  and  they  were  at 
the  top  of  the  first  long  hill. 

Frank,  of  course,  took  a  look  in  the  darkness  at  the 
big,  shadowy  house  of  John  Dunstan,  wherein  dwelt  our 
hero’s  sweetheart,  Kitty  Dunstan. 

Then  on  down  the  road  Manley  went,  with  only  a  mo¬ 
mentary  thought  of  Kitty,  for  Frank  always  had  the  task 
of  the  moment  uppermost  in  his  mind,  and  just  now  the 
task  was  ten  miles  long! 

A  half  mile  beyond  the  house  the  runners  had  gone,  when 
Frank  heard  the  rattle  of  wheels  almost  directly  ahead. 

V 

Though  it  was  dark,  Manley’s  sharp  eyes  made  out  a 
farmer’s  wagon  rather  clearly. 

The  wagon’s  load  was  covered  by  a  large  canvas.  At  a 
guess  Frank  labeled  the  wagon’s  contents  in  his  mind  as 
apples. 

There  were  two  men  on  the  seat,  and  as  they  heard  the 
patter  of  so  many  feet  they  seemed  a  +rifle  uneasy. 

This  uneasiness  took  the  form  of  whipping  the  horses 
into  the  best  speed  of  which  the  animals  were  capable. 

So  the  wagon  led  ^easily  from  the  start.  Frank  heard 
it  turn  up  the  branching  road  just  the  other  side  of  the 
little  old  country  schoolhouse. 

“I  can’t  say  that  I  blame  the  men  for  being  rattled.” 
smiled  Frank  to  Hal.  “It  must  jar  a  fellow’s  nerves, 
when  he’s  half  asleep  on  a  dark  morning,  to  see  what  must 
look  to  him  like  a  regiment  coming  in  chase.  Probably 
those  farmers  had  an  addled  notion  that  we  were  footpads 
or  highway  men  closing  in.” 


“If  they  could  have  seen  our  running  togs  on  this  inkv 
morning  they  might  have  felt  easier.”  smiled  Hal. 

Frank  nodded.  The  Tip  and  At  ’Em  Bovs,  athletic  tog* 
ami  all.  were  so  well  known  thereabouts  that  jxxvplo  felt 
much  safer  for  having  them  near. 

Barberville  was  reached.  Hal  was  -till  leading.  Frank 
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turned  and  ran  back  to  note  the  condition  of  the  young 

runners. 

All  had  stood  the  test  well  so  far.  Gaylord  and  Humph¬ 
rey  looked  serious — that  was  all.  Their  breath  was  coin¬ 
ing  easily,  and  their  muscular  action  did  not  seem  in  the 
least  impaired.  \ 

Then  the  turn  was  made  and  the  homeward  five  miles 
beuun. 

o 

By  the  time  that  seven  miles  in  all  had  been  covered 
some  of  the  fellows  began  to  feel  the  hills  a  little  as  they 
took  them. 

Still  they  kept  on,  without  mar,  until  nearly  eight  miles 
had  been  gone  over. 

Then  word  was  passed  commiseratingly  up  from  the 
rear; 

“Gaylord  has  dropped  out!’-’ 

“Poor  chap!”  muttered  Frank,  sympathetically  to  Hal. 

“Too  bad!”  nodded  Spofford.  “Oh,  well,  we  may  find 
some  way  of  keeping  him  in  the  eleven.  Dick  is  not  a  bad 
tackle.” 

“He’ll  stay,  I  suppose,  unless  we  find  a  fellow  who  can 
hold  the  post  better,”  replied  Manley,  who,  as  coach  and 
captain,  could  never  allow  personal  feeling  to  enter  into 
the  choosing  of  teams. 

There  was  plenty  of  gray  light  as  they  passed  the  Pun- 
stan  house  the  second  time. 

Soon  after  the  fellows — minus  Dick — went  loping  into 
the  club  grounds,  where  the  lesser  members  of  the  club 
were  at  work  with  a  football. 

“Thank  goodness!”  grumbled  Lon  Humphrey,  as  he 
stopped  just  inside  the  gate.  “I  made  it,  but  I  wouldn’t 
want  to  try  it  again — to-dav.” 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  sympathy  expressed  for  Dick 
Gaylord.  Every  one  of  the  fellows  could  understand  just 
how  poor  Dick  felt. 

Even  by  the  time  the  ten-milers  had  bathed  and  dressed 
in  street  clothes  Dick  was  still  absent, 

“Poor  chap!  He  won’t  even  show  up  at  school  to-day. 
He’ll  be  off  in  the  woods  somewhere,  grieving  and  sulking.” 

“And  it  isn’t  yet  sure  that  we’ll  put  any  one  else  on  the 
team  in  his  place,”  returned  Manley.  “Tell  him  that,  you 
fellows,  if  anv  of  vou  see  him.” 

Then  Frank  went  home  for  breakfast.  After  the  meal 
he  strolled  around  the  yard,  waiting  for  school  time. 

Suddenly  his  mother  called : 

“Frank,  you’re  wanted  at  the  telephone.  It’s  Miss  Dun- 
stan,  too,  I  believe.” 

That  kind  of  a  summons  was  enough  to  take  our  hero 
to  the  ’phone  in  an  instant. 

“Oh,  Frank !”  sounded  the  troubled  voice  of  Kitty.  “Can 
you  come  up — at  once?” 

“Why,  er — of  course,  Kit.” 

“I  know  it’s  just  about  school  time,  dear,  but  this  is 
more  important  than  even  school.” 

“Then  I’ll  he  up  on  the  run,  Kit!” 

•‘And  couldn’t  you  bring  some  one — Hal — with  you?” 

“Of  course  I  can.  But  what  has  happened.  Kit?” 

“Mrs.  Cruger  is  stopping  with  us.” 


“She's  behaving  herself,  I  hope?”  teased  Frank. 
“But  all  her  jewels— 

“Gone?  Stolen?” 


“And  the  thousand-pound  safe  they  were  in,”  finished 
Kit,  breathlessly. 

“Jimrniny!”  muttered  Frank.  “All  right,  little  one! 
Hal  and  I  will  be  up  here  almost  by  the  time  that  you 
have  hung  up  the  receiver !” 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  STRANGE  ROBBERY  ON  THE  HILL. 

There  was  just  the  first  preliminary  of  getting  excused 
from  attendance  at  the  academy. 

Over  the  telephone  our  hero  arranged  that  for  himself 
and  his  chum.  Both  being  well  up  in  their  studies,  either 
could  coax  a  day  off  when  they  wanted  it. 

Then  Frank  caught  Hal  just  as  the  latter  was  on  the 
point  of  leaving  home. 

The  two  chums  met  on  the  way -to  the  hill. 

Hal  was  eager  for  particulars,  !but  Manley  had  them 
only  in  the  most  meager  way.  ty 

But  they  were  soon  at  the  Dunstan  house. 

Here  every  one  was  in  a  stage  of  huge  excitement. 

Mr.  Dunstan,  grave  and  worried,  seemed  little  inclined 
to  talk. 

Not  so  with  Mrs.  Cruger,  a  matron  of  fifty,  who,  with 
her  daughter,  was  visiting  the  Dunstans. 

That  poor  woman,  the  owner  of  the  missing  jewels,  was 
talking,  almost  hysterically,  to  every  one  who  would  listen. 

The  servants  were  scurrying  about  the  house,  looking 
into  all  manner  of  corners  and  hiding-places,  and  running 
down  a  lot  of  worthless  clews. 

“I’m  glad  you've  come,”  was  the  greeting  of  Mr.  Dun¬ 
stan,  who  met  the  boys  at  the  door.  “You’ll  find  the  place 
a  Bedlam  of  excitement,  though.” 

“Have  you  any  clew,  or  suspicion?”  queried  Frank. 

“Absolutely  not  a  thing  to  work  on.  Griscomb,  the 
chief  of  police,  is  here.  Of  course  I  had  to  send  for  him. 
And  Mrs.  Cruger  has  telegraphed  to  a  big  detective  agency 
for  men.” 

“What  are  the  jewels  worth?”  queried  Manley. 

“About  twenty-two  thousand  dollars.” 

“Whew !” 

“But  the  thieves  have  carried  away  the  safe,  too,  and 
that  weighed  half  a  ton.” 

“Carefully  planned,  then,”  muttered  Manley.  “Have 
you  any  idea  as  to  the  time  of  the  theft?” 

“Only  that  it  was  some  time  in  the  night.  And  that’s 
the  strangest  part  of  it.  Five  dogs  a  round  and  not  a  bark 
from  any  of  them.” 

“Poisoned  ?” 

“No.  That’s  the  queer  part  of  it.  The  dogs  were  loose 
and  are  unharmed  lip  to  the  present  moment.” 

“Then  some  of  your  servants - ” 

“That’s  Griscomb’s  idea,”  confirmed  Mr.  Dunstan.  “  He’s 
muttering  a  whole  lot  about  an  inside  job.” 
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“  Do  you  agree  with  him,  sir?’’ 

“  1  don't  know  what  to  think,”  retorted  the  perturbed 
Mr.  Dunstan.  “1  thought  1  could  trust  every  one  of  my 
present  employes.  If  1  am  to  suspect  even  one  of  my 
people  1  don’t  know  which  one  to  turn  my  suspicion 
against.” 

“  Has  Chief  Griscomb  questioned  the  servants?” 

“Of  course;  talked  to  all  of  them,  singly  and  collectively. 
But  he  tells  me  that  he  isn't  able  to  make  up  his  mind 
to  anything  except  that  the  job  is  a  big  puzzle.” 

“It  certainly  is,”  nodded  Frank.  “Where  did  you  have 
the  missing  safe?” 

“In  the  big  closet  off  the  drawing-room.” 

“Ah!  On  the  ground  floor.  Mr.  Dunstan,  it  should 
have  been  upstairs.  Then  the  thieves  would  have  had 
to  use  a  derrick,  and  they  wouldn’t  have  tried.” 

“Oh,  of  course  I  realize  that  now,”  replied' John  Dunstan 
wearily.  “But  all  we  want  now  is  to  know  whom  to  sus¬ 
pect..  Then  we  feel  the  rest  will  be  dead  easy.” 

Upstairs  they  could  hear  the  incessant,  excited  voice  of 
Mrs.  Cruger,  with,  once  in  awhile,  the  deep,  chest  notes 
cf  the  chief  of  police, 

“Papa!”  calif d  down  Kitty’s  voice.  “Look  out  and  see 
if  you  can’t  see  Frank  and  Hal  coming.”  , 

“I  can’t,”  retorted  her  father.  “They  are  here  now\” 

“Oh,  why  didn’t  you  say  so,  papa?”  cried  Kitty  eagerly, 
running  to  the  head  of  the  stairs  and  smiling  down  anx¬ 
iously  at  tire  boys. 

“Well,  briefly,”  replied  her  father,  “because  you  didn’t 
ask  me.” 

“Mrs.  Cruger,”  smiled  Kitty,  “here  are  two  of  our  Up 
and  At  'Em  Boys!  Please  come  downstairs  right  away 
and  meet  them.” 

Without  waiting  to  sec  how  her  summons  was  received 
pretty  Miss  Kitty  came  running  down  the  stairs  with  a 
swiftness  that  made  her  stately  father  gasp. 

She  held  out  both  hands,  one  for  each  of  the  bovs. 

Then  at  the  head  of  the  stairs  appeared  the  stout  Mrs. 
Cruger,  who  began  slowly  to  descend,  followed  bv  her 
daughter,  a  thin,  pale  and  timid  miss  of  nineteen  or  so." 

“It  will  be  all  right  now,  Mrs.  Cruger!”  cried  Kitty. 
“Frank — the  Up  and  At  Em  Boys — will  know  just  what 
to  do.” 

Mrs.  Cruger  halted  half  way  down  the  stairs,  and  sur¬ 
veyed  the  two  young  athletes  very  much  as  if  she  had 
her  doubts  of  these  two  youngsters  proving  to  be  of  any 
service. 

But  Mrs.  Cruger’s  good  manners  were  proof  against  her 
doubts.  She  and  her  daughter  came  down  the  stairs  and 
were  introduced  to  the  boys. 

“These  two  young  men  will  be  of  service,  if  any  one 
can,”  Kitty  went  on  enthusiastically. 

‘“I  hen  T  shall  be  under  a  burden  of  the  greatest  grati¬ 
tude,  ’  responded  Mrs.  Cruger.  “And  of  course  my  grati¬ 
tude  would  take  on  a  very  substantial  form.” 

1  his  easy  and  almost  condescending  offer  of  a  reward 
caused  Hal  to  stiffen  his  backbone  almost  imperceptibly. 

1  rank,  however,  smiled  inwardly,  and  outwardly  pre¬ 


served  that  easy  manner  which  he  had  first  caught  from 
his  association  with  Kitty  Dunstan. 

“May  we  see  the  place  where  the  safe  was?”  asked 
Manley. 

Mr.  Dunstan  led  the  way  into  the  drawing-room,  the 
others  following. 

The  closet  in  which  the  safe  had  stood  was  at  the  back 
of  the  room.  The  massive  receptacle  had  been  moved  the 
length  of  the  drawing-room  and  taken  out  through  a  low 
French  window.  The  marks  of  the  safe’s  wheels  were 
plainly  discernible  on  the  hard  wood  of  the  piazza. 

“And  here  are  the  wheel  ruts,”  commented  our  hero, 
drawing  out  a  pocket  tape  and  measuring  closely  the  width 
of  the  prints  of  the  tire. 

He  looked  for  any  distinguishing  imprints  from  the 
tire,  such  as  are  often  found  in  wheel  prints,  but  in  vain. 

“Good-morning,  boys!” 

It  was  Chief  Griscomb,  who,  having  finished  an  inspec¬ 
tion  upstairs,  had  joined  those  below. 

“Miss  Dunstan  thinks  these  young  men  may  be  of  some 
assistance  to  us,”  remarked  Mrs.  Cruger,  in  a  tone  not 
exactly  full  of  hope. 

“And  I  think  it  very  likely  that  they  will  be  of  great 
use  to  you,  madam,”  replied  the  chief,  so  promptly  that 
Mrs.  Cruger  looked  at  him  in  undisguised  surprise. 

“You  are  very  fortunate  to  have  them  interested  in  your 
behalf,”  added  Chief  Giisoomb. 

This  plainly  struck  the  good  woman  with  such  force  that, 
the  chief  explained : 

“It  would  not  be  the  first  time  that  they  have  helped 
me  in  matters  where  otherwise  failure  would  have  been 
my  portion.” 

From  that  moment  Mrs.  Cruger  began  to  have  much 
stronger  doubts  than  before  of  the  competency  of  the  chief 
of  police.  But  she  kept  her  doubts  to  herself,  so  far  as 
words  wrent. 

“And  no  one  in  the  house  heard  a  sound  when  that 
heavy  safe  vras  being  taken  awray?”  asked  Frank. 

“No  one,”  replied  Kitty. 

“Does  any  one  remember  having  been  awake  between 
four  and  five  this  morning?”  asked  Manley. 

No  one  had. 

“Will  you  see  if  any  of  the  servants  will  admit  hav¬ 
ing  been  awake  at  that  time?”  asked  Frank,  turning  to 
Kitty. 

“But  why  at  that  particular  time?”  demanded  Mrs. 
Cruger,  as  the  girl  sped  away. 

“Because,”  replied  Frank,  not  with  entire  candor,  “that 
is  the  hour  at  which  most  people  get  their  soundest  sleep. 
Is  that  not  so,  chief?” 

“I  believe  thieves  say  so,”  replied  Griscomb. 

“That  is  the  point,”  rejoined  Frank  quickly.  “Thieves 
generally  live  up  to  their  traditions.” 

And  that  is  why  you  think  the  safe  was  taken  away 
ftoin  heie  at  that  time  of  the  morning?**  demanded  the 
woman. 

“That  is  why  I  sav  the  safe-moving  may  have  been  ac¬ 
complished  at  that  time,”  replied  Frank. 
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“Oh,  well/’  said  Mrs.  Cruger,  “we  shall  have  some  very 
clever  professional  detectives  here  before  noon.  It  will  be 
interesting  to  see  what  thev  think." 

“Very  interesting,”  replied  Frank,  politely. 

Kitty  came  back  with  word  that  none  of  the  servants 
could  remember  having  been  awake  between  four  and  five 
o'clock  that  morning. 

“In  what  were  the  gems  contained?”  asked  Frank, 
suddenly. 

“In  three  boxes  of  turkey-red  leather,”  replied  Mrs. 
Cruger  quickly.  “Why?” 

“  I  asked  merely  that  I  might  know  the  boxes  if  1  found 
them.” 

“Was  there  a  monogram  on  the  boxes?” 

“Yes ;  my  initials — M.  E.  C.” 

Frank  felt  that  he  had  learned  all  he  could  here  for 
the  present.  He  was  eager  to  be  off,  so  he  and  Hal  took 
their  leave  as  quickly  and  politely  as  they  could. 

But  Frank  managed  to  give  Kitty  a  significant  look, 
which  she  interpreted  as  meaning  that  he  felt  pretty  sure 
he  had  something  on  which  to  start. 

Mrs.  Cruger  parted  with  the  boys  graciously,  but  it  was 
plain  enough  that  she  was  not  hopeful. 

As  for  the  two  chums,  they  walked  down  the  driveway 
in  utter  silence. 

Reaching  the  road,  they  turned,  as  if  by  tacit  agreement, 
to  the  right  and  walked  on  briskly. 

Suddenly  Frank  halted,  and  looked  swiftly,  meaningly, 
into  Hal’s  eves. 

“Say!”  chuckled  our  hero. 

“Well,  it  is  easy — to  make  a  beginning,  anyhow,”  smiled 
Hal. 

“Of  course  the  little  pointer  that  we  have  may  not 
amount  to  much,”  admitted  Manley,  as  they  went  on  again 
briskly.  “That  wagon  that  we  happened  upon  this  morn¬ 
ing  may  not  have  contained  the  safe.” 

“And  if  it  didn’t,”  hazarded  Spofford,  “then  we  have 
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not  a  blessed  thing  to  work  upon.” 

“We’d  simply  have  to  make  a  better  search  for  a  start¬ 
ing  point,”  replied  Frank.  “But  I  think  we’ve  got  a 
mighty  good  start.  The  more  I  think  of  it  the  queerer 
it  seems  that  those  two  men  on  the  wagon  should  have 
been  so  startled,  if  it  wasn’t  that  they  feared  overhauling 
and  investigation.  zYnd,  if  you  remember,  there  was  a 
bulge  in  the  canvas  that  looked  very  much  as  if  it  might 
be  made  by  some  such  square  surface  as  the  top  of  a  safe.” 

“Or  the  top  of  a  packing  case,”  ventured  Hal.  “But 
see  here !  There  were  only  two  men  on  that  wagon.  They 
could  not  have  lifted  such  a  heavy  safe.” 

“You  mean  that  there  were  only  two  men  in  sight.  We 
don’t  know  how  many  there  may  have  been  hidden  under 
the  canvas.” 

“Right!”  clicked  Hal. 

They  turned  off  at  the  branch  road  past  the  little  school- 
house. 

At  first  there  were  so  many  wagon  tracks  that  Frank 
oo old  not  particularly  distinguish  a  tire  that  measured 
just  the  m  e  a-  f  he  wheel  print  at  the  Dunstan  house. 


Yet  further  on  they  distinguished  such  a  print,  and 
after  that  they  followed  without  difficulty. 

It  was  by  no  means  an  easy  chase  on  which  they  had 
started,  for  before  daylight  the  roads  had  been  almost 
frozen. 

Yet  so  well  did  these  two  youngsters  use  their  time 
that  they  came  at  last  to  the  end  of  a  rough  little  road 
leading  well  into  the  woods. 

Here  they  found  the  safe  lying  on  its  back,  the  lock 
blown  off  and  the  interior  rifled. 

Of  the  contents  of  the  safe  nothing  was  left  behind  but 
a  few  papers  of  no  importance  to  the  thieves. 

The  wagon  they  traced  to  a  farmer  named  Elroy.  He 
had  found  the  horses,  still  hitched  to  the  vehicle,  grazing 
at  a  point  on  the  road  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  his  farm. 

The  farmer  professed  to  be  at  a  loss  to  know  who  had 
had  his  animals  and  wagon.  Neighbors  had  told  him  of 
the  whereabouts  of  his  team.  And  Elroy  was  a  simple, 
straightforward  fellow  with  a  good  reputation.  There 
seemed  to  be  not  a  shadow  of  reason  for  suspecting  him 
of  any  complicity  in  the  daring  crime. 

“Oh,  I  wish  you  had  had  a  better  look  at  those- two 
chaps  on  the  wagon,”  sighed  Hal,  as  they  hastened  back 
to  the  main  road. 

“And  I  wish  you  had,”  smiled  Frank.  “But  what’s  the 
use  of  wishing?  It  simply  was  too  dark  to  make  out 
much  of  anything.” 

“Then  we  have  got  no  further  than  tire  finding  of  a  rifled 
safe,”  grunted  Hal. 

“Perhaps  a  little  further,”  replied  Frank  queerly. 

Hal  stared,  but  asked  no  questions. 

“We’ll  -stop  at  the  Dunstans’  going  back,”  suggested 
Manley,  and  the  two  young  athletes  turned  in  at  the  gate. 

Miss  Kitty  caught  sight  of  them  approaching  the  house, 
and  came  quickly  out  to  meet  them. 

“There  are  two  detectives  inside,”  she  whispered. 

Frank’s  inscrutable  face  betrayed  nothing — not  even  to 
the  close  scrutiny  of  bis  sweetheart. 

As  for  Hal,  that  youngster  always  effaced  himself  when 
Manley  was  playing  the  game. 


CHAPTER  III. 

A  HUMr  ON  FATE. 

Chief  Griscomb  had  gone,  but  Frank,  as  he  entered  the 
drawing-room,  saw,  with  the  others,  two  rather  tall  men, 
each  about  thirty  years  of  age. 

“The  detectives  have  come,”  announced  Mrs.  Cruger, 
with  an  air  of  hope.  “Young  friends  of  Miss  Dunstan’s,” 
she  added,  by  way  of  explanation  to  one  of  the  detectives. 

Mr.  Dunstan  quickly  presented  the  two  youngsters  to 
the  detectives,  who  owned  up  to  the  names  of  Belden  and 
Terry. 

“Do  these  young  men  know  anything  about  the  affair?” 
asked  Belden,  who  appeared  to  be  in  charge  of  the  case. 
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“Miss  Dunstan  was  very  certain  that  they  could  be  of 
service,”  replied  Mrs.  (huger.  “It  seems  that  they  have 
had  some  success  in  some  minor  local  criminal  matters. 
Even  the  chief  of  police  speaks  pleasantly  of  their  capa- 
bilities.,> 

“Amateur  detectives,  oh?”  laughed  Belden.  Then  he 
added,  seriously: 

“  But  we  can  have  no  interference  in  this  case.  It  is 
too  important  a  matter  for  us  to  share  it  with  inexperienced 
people.” 

“I  will  make  you  quite  easy  on  that  score,”  rejoined 
Frank,  pleasantly.  “We  have  no  wish  to  intrude.” 

Belden  nodded  as  much  as  to  say:  “Sensible  boy.” 

“We  want  to  get  away  from  here  soon,’’  interposed 
Detective  Terry.  “We  have  a  very  important  thing  to  do.” 

“May  I  ask  what  it  is?”  begged  Mrs.  Cruger  anxiously. 

“We  have  no  objection  to  telling  you,  madam,”  replied 
Belden.  “The  first  thing  we  must  attempt  is  to  find  out 
the  course  over  which  the  safe  has  been  taken.  This  in 
itself  may  take  us  three  or  four  days.” 

“Then  I  think  we  shall  be  able  to  be  of  some  help  to 
you;”  broke  in  Frank  quietly. 

“If  you  will  pardon  my  saying  it,”  replied  Belden,  a 
little  stiffly,  “wo  would  greatly  prefer  not  to  have  that 
help- — at  least,  not  until  we  ask  for  it.” 

“Oh,  very  well,”  retorted  Manley,  composedly. 

But  Kitty’s  quick  ears  and  her  quicker  eyes  detected 
something. 

“Pardon  my  interfering,”  she  said  quickly,  “but  I  be¬ 
lieve  Mr.  Manley  has  something  to  sav  that  is  of  great 
importance.” 

“Have  yon?”  queried  Belden,  looking  quite  tolerantly  at 
our  hero. 


of  all  that  would  interest  professional  men  like  your¬ 
selves.” 

“But  you  will  at  least  lead  us  to  where  the  safe  now  is?” 
urged  the  detective. 

“Not  necessary,”  negatived  Manley.  “We  will  describe 
the  wav  so  careful lv  that  vou  cannot  miss  it.” 

«/  V 

“But  why  not  come  with  ns?” 

“We  have  much  else  to  do  with  our  time,”  smiled  Frank. 

He  was  paying  Belden  back  in  his  own  coin,  and  at 
tremendous  interest,  too. 

Kitty  did  not  interfere.  She  was  always  satisfied  that 
Frank  had  good  reasons  for  whatever  he  did.  Mr.  Dun¬ 
stan  may  not  have  approved,  but  he  maintained  silence. 
Mrs.  Cruger  was  in  a  quandary.  She  had  looked  for 
nothing  from  “such  boys,”  and  now  she  had  been  treated 
to  the  sight  of  her  detectives  getting  their  first  clew  from 
the  boys. 

Belden  and  Terry,  however,  hurried  away.  Then  Mr. 
Dunstan,  taking  our  hero  aside,  remarked : 

“I  hope  you  have  concealed  nothing  from  those  men 
that  would  aid  my  guest  to  recover  her  jewels?” 

“I  have  told  them  all  we  really  know,”  replied  Frank. 
“They  will  be  able  to  start  from  the  same  point  that 
we  do.” 

“Then  you  intend  to  work  independently?” 

“Certainly,  since  Miss  Kitty  has  asked  us  to.” 

“Manley,  1  can’t  help  wishing  that  you  would  place  your¬ 
self  at  the  service  of  the  detectives.” 

“They  don’t  want  us,  sir.  They  showed  that  plainly 
enough  in  the  first  place.” 

Mr.  Dunstan  said  no  more,  and  Frank  and  Hal,  after 
a  courteous  leave-taking,  hurried  away. 

“Where  now?”  asked  Hal. 


“Well,”  was  Frank’s  cool  answer,  “Spofford  and  I  may 
be  able  to  save  you  a  little  time  in  looking  for  the  safe. 
It's  over  in  a  bit  of  woods  owned  bv  a  man  named  Roach, 
about  three  miles  from  here.” 

“How  do  you  know  that?” 

“We’ve  just  come  from  there.” 

“You — have  just  come  from  there?” 

This  startled  query  was  gasped  out  in  unison  by  all 
present. 

“The  safe  lias  been  blown  up,”  went  on  our  hero,  “and 
of  course  the  jewels  are  gone.  But  here  are  a  few  papers 
that  were  left  in  the  safe.” 

Our  hero  handed  the  documents  to  Mr.  Dunstan,  who 
stared  at  them  and  then  quickly  handed  them  to  the  de¬ 
tective. 

Belden  swiftly  plied  our  hero  with  questions.  Frank 
answered  quite  candidly  as  to  what  lie  lcnew  of  the  safe 
and  of  the  temporary  stealing  of  Elroy’s  horses  and  wagon. 
But  lie  declined  to  tell  how  he  and  Hal  .had  first  got  on 
the  track  of  the  thing. 

“You  should  answer  me,”  persisted  Belden. 

“Oh,  thnt  would  only  he  to  bore  you  with  a  bit  of  ama¬ 
teur  method,”  replied  Frank,  eagerly.  “We  have  told 
you  whose  horses  were  used  in  the  safe-moving,  and  we 
have  told  you  where  to  find  the  safe.  That  is  the  total 


“We  want  to  see  the  chief,”  replied  Frank. 

“Why?” 

“Well,  of  course,  when  a  jqb  like  this  is  done  in  a  small 
place  like  Woodstock,  where  every  one  knows  every  one 
else,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  a  big  crime  was  committed 
by  outsiders.  Now,  you  may  he  sure  that  the  chief  is  at 
work  to  locate  every  stranger  that  lias  come  to  town  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  day  or  two.” 

“Well?” 

“I  want  to  see  what  Griscomb  has  found  out.  He  may 
have  some  information,  or  some  descriptions,  that  will 
he  worth  something  to  us.” 

“Especially,”  suggested  Spofford,  “if  the  strangers  were 
in  town  up  to  last  night,  hut  have  not  been  seen  around 
town  this  morning.” 

“Oh,  the  presence  of  a  suspect  still  in  town  wouldn't  re¬ 
move  suspicion  from  him.” 

“Do  you  believe  that  the  thieves  have  remained  in  Wood- 

stock?” 


“It  is  quite  likely  they  are  in  town,  or  near-bv.” 
“Why?” 


“Bell,  anv  stranger  leaving  by  train  around  here  would 
be  liable  to  be  stopped  and  searched.  The  same  of  any 
one  who  attempts  to  walk  or  drive  by  road.  For  you  imw 
he  very  sure  that  by  this  time  Griscomb  has  had  all  roads 
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oouued  for  hours.  It  wouldn't  bo  easy  to  get  far  from 
Woodstock  with  the  stolen  property  if  the  thieves  are  at 
all  suspicious  in  looks.” 

As  Frank  had  expected,  Chief  Griseomb  had  the  names, 
addresses  and  descriptions  of  something  more  than  a  dozen 
strangers  who  had  come  to  town  within  the  last  forty-eight 
hours. 

\ 

It  was  the  season  for  taking  on  new  help  at  the  mill, 
and  most  of  the  strangers  had  come,  or  said  they  had,  in 
search  of  work. 

Armed  with  Griseomb  s  list,  Frank  and  Hal  put  in  a 
busy  day. 

•  V 

Yet,  to  all  seeming,  it  was  a  day  without  results. 

Both  had  to  leave  the  quest  long  enough  to  be  at  the 
club's  field  for  the  regular  afternoon’s  practice  after  school. 

Then,  in  the  early  evening,  the  chums  were  at  work 
aijain. 

Alt  seems  rather  discouraging,”  remarked  Hal,  as  they 
met  again  on  Main  street  after  supper. 

“So  far  it  does,”  admitted  Manley.  “But  there's  the 
fun  of  the  hunt,  and  there's  no  knowing  when  we  may 
fumble  on  something  mighty  good.” 

“Why,  there’s  Dick  Gaylord,”  chimed  in  Hal  suddenly, 
as  he  caught  sight  of  the  unhappy  bov  who  had  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  drop  out  of  the  morning’s  ten-miler. 

Dick,  who  had  been  absent  from  school  and  from  the 
afternoon  practice,  was  seen  hastening  in  the  direction  of 
his  home. 

"  Frank  quickly  overtook  him,  saving  cheerily: 

“See  here,  Dick,  you  chump,  you’ve  had  no  business  to 
go  off  sulking  all  day.  J  know  why  you  did  it.  But  have 
you  thought  that  your  reason  might  be  wrong?  We  haven’t 
decided  yet  to  shove  you  back  on  the  subs’  bench.” 

“Xo?”  demanded  Dick,  eagerly.  “Then  I  was  a  fool — 
a  plain,  big  fool !” 

“You  were,”  Frank  agreed  solemnly.  “What  have  you 
been  doing  all  day?  Just  skulking  around  and  going  with¬ 
out  a  bite  to  eat?” 

“Yes,”  Gaylord  admitted,  rather  shamefacedly.  Then 
his  face  brightened  a  bit  as  he  went  on  eagerly : 

“But  I  saw  one  thing  to-dav  that  set  me  to  guessing, 
and  T’ve  been  thinking  ever  since.” 

“Then  stop  it,”  warned  Frank,  glumly.  “You  know, 
Dick,  you’re  always  at  your  worst  when  you  get  to 
thinking.”  / 

Dick’s  “thinking”  had,  in  fact,  been  a  menace  to  his 
friends  in  times  past.  His  thoughts  had  a  way  of  going 
a-trav,  and,  as  he  always  planned  without  consulting  his 
friends,  and  always  “thought  wrong,”  his  habit  had  sev- 
(■r*  1  Gums  narrowly  escaped  bringing  disaster  to  the  club. 

“But  this  was  great — what  T  saw,”  Dick  maintained, 
with  fervor.  “What  do  you  suppose  it  was?” 

“Why,  T  was  plunging  along  a  country  road — feeling  as 
I  due  a-  indigo,  I  guess — when  1  ran  into  three  men.  They 
were  just  passing  a  farmhouse,  and  the  bulldog  there,  1 
gm--,  didn’t  like  their  looks  any  better  than  1  did.  The 
dog  went  racing  out  to  meet  them,  and  I  felt  mighty  queer, 
for  \  didn’t  want  to  see  a  man  chewed  up.  But  two  of 
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those  men  stopped,  while  the  third  walked  right  up  to 
the  dog,  holding  out  his  hand.  He  spoke  to  the  dog,  and 
that  beast  just  crouched  down  and  whined  all  of  a  sudden. 
Then  the  dog  licked  his  hand.  After  that  the  men  got 
by  all  right.  Frank,  how  do  you  suppose  a  fellow  could 
handle  a  strange,  ugly  dog  so  easily?” 

“How  should  I  know?”  retorted  Manley. 

“Well,  he  did,”  contended  Dick.  “And  I've  been  think¬ 
ing  it  over  all  day  long.  Fellows,  I  believe  I’ve  thought 
out  the  trick.  I’m  going  to  try  it  one  of  these  days.” 

“Well,  be  mighty  careful  that  you  pick  out  a  tame  dog, 
Dick,”  Frank  laughingly  warned  him.  “By  the  way,  Dick, 
wlia.t  did  the  men  look  like?  How  were  they  dressed?” 

Gaylord  was  good  at  remembering  descriptions.  He  de¬ 
scribed  the  three  men  with  great  exactness,  and  rattled 
on  volubly  about  his  new  idea  of  the  way  to  tame  savage 
dogs,  until  Manley  interrupted  him  with : 

“See  here,  Dick,  I  won’t  listen  to  another  word.  You 
hurry  home  and  get  something  to  eat  inside  of  you.  Scoot !” 

As  Dick  vanished  down  the  street  Manley  and  his  chum 
stood  looking  at  eacli  other  in  the  queerest  Way  imaginable. 

Finally  Frank  gave  voice  to  bis  thoughts] 1 

“Right  on  the  way  from  Roach’s^wood-s” to  Woodstock! 
And  one  of  the  trio  knew  how  to  tame  strange  dogs !  So 
did  one  of  the  thieves  at  Dunstan’s  last  night.” 

“And  we  know  who  the  three  men  are!”  quivered  Hal. 
“They  fit  into  three  of  the  chaps  on  Griscomb’s  list,  and 
we  know  where  to  find  them.  Gracious!” 

“Don’t  talk  quite  so  loudly,”  quivered  Frank,  looking 
cautiously  around.  “Let’s  take  a  bit  of  a  walk  and  talk 
in  whispers.” 

Within  ten  minutes  their  talk  had  resulted  in  a  plan  of 
action.  First  of  all,  Manley  wanted  to  drop  in  at  his 
store. 

As  he  entered  Frank’s  clerk,  Tom  Green  heart,  handed 
him  an  envelope.” 

“Left  here  for  you  five  minutes  ago,”  Tom  declared. 

Frank  tore  open  the  envelope  and  took  out  a  paper,  on 
which  was  scrawled,  in  a  rather  illiterate  hand,  these 
words : 

/ 

“Better  take  a  quiet  hint!  Stop  right  where  you  an/ 
and  say  nothing,  or  you’ll  go  sky-high !  We  know  you 
and  you  don’t  know  us.  Don’t  monkey  with  us  or  sot 
other  folks  to  doing  it.  You  don’t  know  us,  but  we  know 
you.  We  ain’t  no  ordinary  gunpowder.  Remember — sky- 
high  if  you  ain’t  sensible.  Nobody’ll  get  hurt  but  you  !” 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  RIGHT  MAN? 

“Interesting  if  true,”  was  Frank’s  comment  as  be  passed 
the  scrawl  to  Hal. 

“I  should  sav  so!"  muttered  Spofford.  “But  what  does 
it  mean,  beyond  a  threat?” 
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“Much!” 

“Yes,  I  see  that  it  does!”  cried  Hal,  brightening. 

“It  means,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  thieves  know  what 
we  arc  doing — that  is,  if  one  of  the  thieves  really  sent 
this.” 

“How  did  the  note  get  here?” 

It  had  been  delivered  by  one  of  the  town’s  boys,  who, 
presumably,  had  been  paid  to  leave  it. 

“In  the  second  place,”  went  on  our  hero,  in  a.  cautious 
whisper,  “this  note  appears  to  mean  that,  for  some  reason, 
the  thieves  have  not  flown,  nor  do  they  appear  to  intend 
to  just  yet.  So,  fearing  that  we  are  too  close  on  the  track, 
they  are  trying  to  scare  us  away.” 

After  a  little  hunting  they  found  the  boy.  But  the  latter 
retained  only  such  a  poor  recollection  of  his  patron  that 
his  description  was  of  no  value. 

“Too  bad,”  sighed  Frank.  “I’d  like  to  connect  the  gang 
with  this  note.  However,  we’ll  see  what  we  can  find  out 
about  those  three  chaps.” 

This  was  not  so  easv  a  task  as  it  might  seem.  Frank 

*j  o 

did  not  want  to  find  the  men  as  much  as  he  wanted  to  se¬ 
cure  the  stolen  jewels. 

Two  of  the  men  were  on  Chief  Griscomb’s  list  as  stop¬ 
ping  at  one  mechanics’  boarding-house,  while  the  third — 
the  dog-tamer — had  taken  room  and  board  at  another  house 
a  few  doors  away. 

It  would  not  do  to  go  and  ask  about  the  men  too  openly. 
That  would  put  them  on  their  guard  and  probably  scare 
them  out  of  the  town. 

Nor  did  our  hero  believe  it  would  do  to  communicate 
with  the  chief  of  police,  who  would  promptly  arrest  the 
men  on  suspicion,  and  thus,  very  likely,  fail  to  discover 
where  the  jewels  had  been  hidden. 

So,  instead  of  going  direct  to  the  boarding-houses  that 
might  shelter  the  suspects,  Frank  took  a  walk,  Hal  remain¬ 
ing  at  his  side  and  keeping  silent. 

Finally  our  hero  whispered : 

“I  believe  I’ve  hit  on  a  safe  plan.” 

“I  believe  you  have,  then,”  was  Hal’s  cheerful  response. 

He  always  believed  in  anything  that  his  chum  did. 

“You  remember  Jim  Lane?” 

“The  fellow  who  fell  on  the  ice  last  winter  and  broke 
his  leg,  and  nearly  got  in  the  poorhouse  through  losing 
his  work?  The  fellow  for  whom  you  got  back  his  job  in 
the  mill  ?” 

“That’s  the  fellow.  Well,  it  seems  that  I’ve  made  a 
friend  for  life  of  Jim’s  sister,  Lizzie.  Every  time  she  sees 
me  she  stops  and  tells  me  how  well  she  and  Jim  are  doing. 
She  always  adds  that  she  hopes  some  day  therchance  will 
come  for  her  to  try  and  repay  me.” 

“Well,  what  are  you  going  to  do  with  Lizzie  now?” 

“She  is  a  great  friend  of  Mrs.  Ryan,  with  whom  two 
of  our  men  are  boarding.  I'll  get  Lizzie  into  our  service. 
She’s  a  cautious  and  clever  girl.  I  can  post  her  as  to  what 
I  want  her  to  do — to  find  out  whether  the  men  are  still 
there,  what  their  plans  appear  to  be,  and  that  sort  of 
thing.” 

“Why,  of  course  you  can!”  cried  Hal  eagerly.  “And 


it’s  a  great  idea.  Lizzie  Lane,  1  believe,  would  go  through 
the  valley  of  death  for  you.” 

“We  won't  ask  her  to  do  quite  that,”  laughed  Frank. 
“A  little  careful  gossiping  is  the  most  that  we  want  her 
to  do.” 

“Are  you  going  there  now?” 

“Suppose  we  are  shadowed?” 

“I’ve  thought  of  that,  but  it’s  a  chance  we  shall  have 
to  take.” 

So  to  the  little  Lane  house  the  two  hurried,  Hal  re¬ 
maining  outside  in  hiding  to  see  whether  he  could  gain 
any  inkling  of  a  shadow  having  been  set  on  them. 

Lizzie  Lane,  a  tall,  dark-eyed,  strongly-built  young 
woman  of  twenty-five,  listened  intently  while  Manley  ex¬ 
plained  what  he  wranted. 

“Of  course  she’ll  do  it!”  cried  Jim  Lane,  who  had  lis¬ 
tened.  “And  I’ll  make  the  call  with  her,  to  see  that  she 
doesn't  run  into  any  trouble.” 

“And  afterward,”  suggested  Frank,  “you  can  drop  in 
at  my  store,  Jim,  and  buy  an  evening  paper.  Then  you 
can  find  a  chance  to  give  me  your  news.” 

Leaving  the  Lanes,  Frank  and  Hal  did  not  hurry  back 
to  the  store,  but  strolled  through  Main  street,  talking 
casually 'with  such  of  the  club  fellows  as  they  met. 

Jim  was  on  hand  as  soon  as  he  could  have  been  expected. 

“All  three  of  your  men  left  town  this  evening,”  was 
Jim’s  first  announcement. 

“The  dickens  they  did  !” 

“lres;  went  by  train.  Mrs.  Ryan’s  little  boy  was  at  the 
depot  at  the  time  and  saw  them  take  the  train.  But  they 
are  coming  back  to-morrowr.” 

“So  they  said,”  muttered  Manley. 

“Oh,  I  wouldn’t  be  surprised  if  they  did  return.  The 
two  at  Mrs.  Ryan’s  left  good-sized  looking  grips  behind, 
and  the  fellow  at  the  other  place  left  trunks.” 

“Just  for  foolers,  probably.” 

“Say,”  hinted  Jim,  “if  you’d  like  to  go  through  the 
fellows’  stuff  I  think  it’d  be  easy.  And  you  can  trust 
Mrs.  Ryan.” 

“You  haven’t  mentioned  me  to  her?” 

“No;  but  I  will,  if  you  want  me  to.  And  I  wouldn’t 
tell  you  Mrs.  Ryan  could  be  trusted  if  I  didn’t  know  it.” 

“I  believe  I  will  go  down  there  with  you,”  replied  Frank. 

He  and  Hal  did  go.  Mrs.  Ryan  allowed  them  to  look 
through  the  baggage  left  behind  by  the  two  suspects,  but 
Frank  found  nothing,  except  that  the  men  had  left  con¬ 
siderable  personal  property  behind. 

A  thorough  search  of  the  two  rooms  followed,  but  not 
a  sign  of  the  jewels  was  discovered. 

Mrs.  Ryan,  however,  promised  to  communicate  promptly 
in  case  her  two  suspected  lodgers  returned,  and  in  the 
meantime  that  good  woman  promised  to  keep  her  mouth 
very  tightly  closed. 

A  call  over  the  telephone  to  Chief  Griscomb  resulted  in 
the  discovery  that  no  arrests  had  vet  been  made  in  the 

case. 

“Then  Griscomb  isn't  watching  the  trains  as  closely  as 
lie  should,”  muttered  Frank. 
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“There  wasn't  anything  very  suspicious  in  their  appear- 
anew"  replied  Hal,  “since  we  know  that  they  went  away 
without  even  hand  baggage.” 


“But  we  don't  know  what  they  had  sewed  up  in  their 
clothes,"  retorted  Mauley  significantly. 

It  began  to  look  very  much  as  if  the  thieves  had  made 
good  their  escape  with  the  booty. 

Yet,  first  of  all,  our  hero  decided  to  learn,  if  possible, 
where  these  rogues  had  taken  tickets  to. 

There  was  nothing  to  be  found  out  at  the  railway  sta¬ 
tion,  however.  The  agent  was  certain  that  he  had  not 
sold  tickets  to  men  answering  the  description  of  the  stran¬ 
gers.  They  must  have  paid  their  fare  on  the  train. 

“This  is  mighty  unsatisfactory,”  whispered  Frank  to 
his  chum,  as  they  stood  outside  on  the  platform.  “Our 
men  have  gotten  away  from  us,  and  by  a  mighty  small 
margin,  too.” 

dust  then  the  telegraph  instrument  began  to  click. 

The  window  being  open,  Frank  could  hear  every  dot  and 
dash. 

As  the  instrument  ceased  Frank  thrust  his  arm  under 
Hal's  and  led  him  away. 

“Hal,”  he  quivered,  “what  was  the  name  of  the  fellow 
who  did  the  dog-taming?” 

“Duggan  was  the  name  he  gave  at  the  boarding-house.” 

“Exactly  ;  and  James  Duggan  was  the  name  signed  to 
the  despatch  that  just  clicked  in.  It  was  dated  Staple- 
ton,  and  addrassed  to  Francis  Montague— -to  be  held  until 
called  for.” 

Hal  opened  his  eves  verv  wide. 

X  %!  %J 

“What  was  the  message?”  he  demanded  quickly. 

“It  ran:  ‘Will  arrive  in  Woodstock  to-morrow,  4.2# 
train.”  , 

“The  deuce !  Then  they  are  really  coming  back !” 

“There  wouldn’t  seem  to  be  much  doubt  about  it.” 

“But  it  may  be  a  bluff,  intended,  to  fool  the  police  and 
detectives.” 

“Hardly  that,  since  the  telegraph  company  never  di¬ 
vulges  messages  to  the  authorities.” 

Hal’s  eyes  were  blazing  with  excitement. 

“Then  our  little  case  hasn’t  gone  all  to  smash.  The 
thieves  are  coming  back,  and  we’re  going  to  bag  them !” 

“That  is,  if  we’re  on  the  right  track — on  the  track  of 
the  right  man  or  men,”  smiled  Frank. 

“Oh,  bother!  Of  course  we  are!” 

“It  doesn’t  do  to  be  too  sure  of  that.” 

“But  don’t'you  think  we  are?” 

“It  looks  decidedly  that  way,  and  that’s  all  I  can  say,” 
replied  Manley,  cautiously.  “Of  course  that  telegram  was 
not  sent  to  blind  us,  for  Duggan  and  his  crowd  could  have 
no  wav  of  knowing  that  I  understand  telegraphy.  Nor 
could  they  have  any  idea  that  I  would  be  on  hand  to  hear 
the  message  come  over  the  wire.” 

“But  those  fellows  are  at  Stapleton,”  interjected  Hal, 
suddenly. 

“Were  there,”  corrected  Frank.  “They  sent  the  message 
and  them  boarded  the  train  again,  for  Stapleton  is  noth¬ 
ing  but  a  little  cross-roads  station.” 


“We’d  better  make  sure  of  that,”  urged  Hal. 

“We  can  easily  enough,”  smiled  Frank,  and  he  led  his 
chum  back  into  the  station  and  up  to  the  ticket  window. 

Jerry  Lannigan,  night  agent  and  operator,  was  an  old 
friend  of  our  hero. 

“Jerry,”  hinted  Frank,  quietly,  “I  believe  the  fellow 
who  sent  the  message  signed  Duggan  got  aboard  a  train 
at  Stapleton  and  went  on  with  his  journey.  I  wish  I 
knew.” 

“Maybe  ye  will,”  grinned  Jerry. 

His  finger  going  to  the  key,  he  called  up  Stapleton  and 
put  the  query. 

Back  clicked  the  answer,  “Yes.” 

“Much  obliged,  Jerry.” 

“And  welcome  ye  are,  Mr.  Manley.  Come  again  when 
there’s  somethin’  doing  that’s  more  trouble.” 

“Right,  you  see,”  smiled  Frank,  as  the  chums  stepped 
out  on  the  platform. 

“Frank,  you  have  friends  that  you  can  use  everywhere.” 

“  It’s  an  excellent  idea  to  have  friends  that  you  can  use. 
Whenever  you  haven’t  anything  better  to  do,  Hal,  take  a 
day  off  and  make  a  new  friend  or  two.” 

“And  now  as  to  this  Montague?” 

“We  don’t  know  where  to  look  for  him;  and  we  don’t 
need  him  until  to-morrow  afternoon’s  train  comes  in.” 

“Then  what  are  you  going  to  do?” 

“Live  in  the  same  old  way — until  to-morrow  afternoon,” 
laughed  Frank. 

That  wras  his(  way.  When  Manley  had  anything  to  do 
he  did  it  with  all  his  mind. 

But  he  did  not  believe  in  working  his  brain  over  hours 
when  it  was  needless  to  do  so. 

So  on  this  evening  he  strolled  about  a  little  with  his 
chum,  then  went  home  and  gave  needed  attention  to  his 
lessons. 


CHAPTER  V. 

FRANK  “BUTTS  IN.” 

J 

When  the  club  met  the  next  afternoon  it  was  without 
captain  or  lieutenant. 

Joe  Prescott,  second  lieutenant,  who  was  seldom  called 
upon  to  act  in  that  capacity,  took  command. 

Among  the  vehicles  at  the  depot  waiting  for  the  4.22 
train  was  the  somber-covered  wagon — half  ambulance — 
from  the  sanitarium. 

Frank  had  again  illustrated  the  value  of  having  friends. 

He  was  on  excellent  terms  with  the  sanitarium  people, 
and  had  secured  their  wagon  for  this  occasion. 

Inside  he  and  Hal  crouched,  looking  out  through  tiny 
little  windows,  yet  themselves  unseen. 

Surely  no  one  would  have  suspected  anything  from  the 
presence  of  this  wagon. 

Some  patient — possibly  one  whom  it  was  necessary  to 
keep  in  close  restraint — was  expected.  That  was  all. 
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“That’s  Francis  Montague,”  whispered  Manley,  sud¬ 
den  1\  indicating  a  stout,  dark  man  of  apparently  forty- 
live  years. 

“llow  are  you  so  sure?” 

“  I  )on’i  you  see  that  the  agent  is  speaking  to  him?” 

“Of  course;  but  how  does  that  prove  it?” 

“  Notice  that  the  agent  lias  a  pen  over  his  right  ear  and 
a  paper  in  his  left  hand.  And  he’s  speaking  to  the  man. 
That’s  our  signal.” 

Hai  grimaced.  Was  there  anything  that  Manlev  did 
not  foresee  and  arrange  for? 

Then  both  hoys  applied  themselves  to  studying  the  indi¬ 
vidual  supposed  to  be  Montague. 

lie  looked  like  a  foreigner,  and  a  man  of  considerable 
refinement  and  education.  Though  he  was  quietly  dressed, 
this  man  had  a  general  air  of  prosperity.  f 

“  Is  he  the  leader  of  the  gang?”  questioned  Hal. 

“Must  be;  or  else  the  chap  who  buys  the  stolen  stuff.” 

“And  where  is  that  stuff?” 

“That's  the  main  thing  we  have  to  find  out,”  smiled 
Manley. 

There  was  a  toot — the  train  was  coming  in. 

The  two  watchful  youngsters  became  silent  and  at- 
tentive.  • 

.Montague  was  still  in  sight,  nor  did  he  stir  as  the  train 
came  to  a  stop. 

But  soon  he  nodded  slightly,  and  three  men  came  into 
sight  past  the  station  building. 

They  stopped,  while  Duggan  exchanged  a  few  low  words 
with  the  man  who  had  waited  for  them. 

i  Iff  re  was  no  move  to  shake  hands. 

“Montague  doesn't  consider  them  in  his  class  at  all,” 
whispered  Frank.  “It's  plain  that  he  keeps  them  under 
his  thumb.  See,  while  Duggan  is  talking  the  other  two 
look  on,  as  if  listening  for  the  words  of  a  chief  of  whom 
they  stand  in  some  awe.” 

Montague,  was  moving  away  now. 

He  did  not  walk  as  if  in  haste. 

Behind  him  a  few  yards  walked  Duggan’s  two  com¬ 
panions.  *' 

Duggan  himself  strolled  along  in  the  rear  of  the  others. 

Frank  watched  this  formation  and  the  lack  of  speed  with 
a  good  deal  of  interest. 

“There's  nothing  quick  on,  by  the  looks  of  things,”  ven¬ 
tured  Hal. 

“That's  what  I’m  trying  to  make  up  mv  mind  about,” 
Frank  replied. 

“What’s  up?  They're  not  in  haste.” 

“It  looks  to  me,”  mused  Frank,  “as  if  they  are  trying 
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to  see  whether  they  are  under  suspicion.  They  may  figure 
that  if  they’re  to  he  arrested  it  will  happen  soon.” 

“Why  should  they  be  in  a  hurry  to  have  it  happen 
soon  ?” 

“Probably,  if  they  were  nabbed  now  the  stolen  jewels 
would  not  be  found  on  them.  In  other  words,  it  looks 
to  me  ns  if  they  expected  to  see  the  jewels  soon,  but  they 
haven't,  got  them  at  present.” 

“I  <oe.”  murmured  Hal,  yet  be  looked  a  little  puzzled. 


Frank,  with  bis  hand  on  a  check-strap  that  gave  the  sig¬ 
nal  to  the  driver,  ordered  him  to  start. 

Slowly  the  wagon  rolled  away  on  the  trail,  yet  was  kept 
so  far  behind  the  quarry  in  this  chase  as  hardly  to  be 
noticeable.  ' 


Who,  anyway,  would  form  suspicions  concerning  the 
movements  of  a  covered  wagon  used  for  conveying  the  pa¬ 
tients  of  a  sanitarium? 

The  chase  led  down  Main  street. 

Montague  was  now  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street  from 
his  three,  con  federates. 

Suddenly  Duggan  dropped  out,  turning  down  a  side 
street. 


At  a  signal  from  Frank  Hal  let  himself  out  through 
the  rear  door  of  the  wagon,  screening  himself,  for  the  mo¬ 
ment,  behind  a  passing  vehicle. 

In  another  instant  Hal  was  invisible,  even  to  our  hero, 
but  very  much  on  the  alert  as  to  Mr.  James  Duggan’s 
movements. 

Frank  now  gave  his  undivided  attention  to  the  three 
ahead  down  the  street. 

“This  promises  to  be  easy!”  he  muttered,  as  Montague 
turned  in  at  the  hotel  entrance. 

In  another  moment  the  sanitarium  wagon  had  stopped 
before  a  drug  store — the  most  natural  place  in  the  world 

for  it  to  stop. 

Montague’s  two  companions  crossed  slowly  from  the 
other  side  of  the  street  and  entered  the  hotel. 

In  another  instant  Manley  was  out  of  the  wagon. 

He  was  soon  in  the  hotel,  by  a  side  entrance,  and  quickly 
had  his  people  located. 

Montague  had  a  room  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  hotel. 
The  room  had  a  door  opening  into  a  yard  where,  in  summer, 
were  croquet  grounds  and  a  tennis  court. 

Very  plainly  Mr.  Montague  wanted  a  room  from  which, 
in  ease  of  trouble,  there  were  two  different  exits. 

There  was  a  vacant  room  next  to  the  one  occupied  bv 
Montague. 

By  the  time  that  Manley  was  on  the  street  again,  though 
nor  in  sight,  there  were  two  useful  keys  in  his  pocket.  So 
much  for  having  useful  friends  at  the  hotel. 

It  was  not  long  before  our  hero  espied  Mr.  Duggan  com¬ 
ing  toward  the  hotel. 

Under  his  arm  that  worthy  carried  an  express  package 
of  considerable  size. 
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He  handled  it  jauntily,  almost  carelessly,  however.  Xo 
onlooker  would  have  supposed  that  the  package  contained 
anything  valuable. 

By  the  time  that  Mr.  Duggan  had  strolled  inside  the 
hotel  Frank  stepped  into  sight  to  encounter  Hal. 

“The  fellow  went  straight  to  the  express  office,  where 
he  had  a  package  addressed  to  himself,”  explained  Hal. 

“(lever  idea  !”  murmured  Manley.  “A  package  sent  out 
of  town  by  a  stranger  might  have  attracted  suspicion. 
But  a  package  coming  into  town  would  hardly  attract  no¬ 
tice.  So  that  was  what  they  went  away  for  Inst  night 
to  send  t)  e  goods  ha  k  bv  express.  that  the  express  people 
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"mid  hold  the  goods  safe  and  without  suspicion.  They 


carried  the  loot  away  under  their  clothing  last  night.” 

“Then  why  should  they  send  it  back  to  the  town  from 
which  it  was  stolen?”  demanded  Hal. 

“Who  shall  explain  a  thief’s  motives?  Probably  they 
sent  it  back  because  they  figured  that  a  package  coming 
into  W  oodstock  would  attract  less  attention  than  a  package 
going  to  a  stranger  in  some  other  town.” 

“What  are  you  going  to  do  now?”  demanded  Hal. 

“I  was  giving  them  time  to  get  together.  They’ve  had 
it  by  now.  So,  listen !” 

Frank  hurriedly  gave  instructions  that  sent  Spofford 
away  in  quick  time. 

Our  hero  next  sauntered  into  the  hotel,  saw  that  none 
of  the  suspected  ones  were  on  watch  at  the  office,  and  then 
went  quietly  down  the  hallway  leading  to  Montague’s  room. 

Meeting  no  one  in  the  hall,  Manley  used  one  of  his  keys 
to  let  himself  into  the  room  next  to  Montague’s. 

There  was  a  connecting  door  between  the  two  rooms, 
and  over  the  door  a  transom  covered  by  a  colored,  figured 
silk. 

With  stealthy  tread  Manley  moved  a  light  table  under 
the  transom. 

Stepping  upon  this,  he  found  himself  able  to  peer 
through  the  silk. 

He  could  see  plainly  into  the  next  room. 

Duggan  was  busy  updoing  the  express  package. 

Montague  was  leaning  back  in  an  easy  chair,  looking  on 
with  an  indifferent  smile. 

The  other  two  men  crouched — that  is  the  word — on 
chairs  facing  the  man  who  might  be  their  chief. 

These  two  glared  with  an  expression  half  of  ferocity  at 
the  dark,  foreign-looking  man. 

“Mind  you,  I  shall  not  be  fooled,”  said  Montague,  in  a 
low  tone  that  Frank  could  just  hear.  “I  shall  not  pay 
extraordinary  prices.  T  must  have  some  profit  for  myself, 
you  understand.  Now,  the  last  time- — ” 

Try  as  he  could,  our  hero  could  not  hear  the  next  words. 

But  he  had  heard  enough  to  fix  Montague’s  place  in  the 
matter.  Montague  wras  merely  a  “fence,”  as  a  man  is  called 
who  buys  thieves’  plunder  for  the  purpose  of  selling  it 
again. 

Montague  bent  forward  as  Duggan  took  from  the  pack¬ 
age  a  jewel  case  that  Frank  recognized  as  belonging  to 
Mrs.  Cruger. 

“Now  let  us  hear  what  you  say  about  this,”  grumbled 
Duggan,  as  he  opened  the  case  and  passed  it  over. 

From  where  he  stood  the  young  athlete-eavesdropper 
could  see  the  glitter  of  the  gems  thus  exposed. 

Laying  a  pad  of  paper  and  a  pencil  on  the  table,  Mon¬ 
tague  began  to  examine  the  jewels,  marking  his  valuation 
of  each  on  the  pad. 

Angry  murmurs  began  to  sound  in  that  room.  Duggan 
and  his  friend-  gathered  closer  to  look  on. 

“But  you  know,  my  friends,”  sounded  Montague’s  voice 
above  t,he  low  clamor,  “I  am  taking  the  chance  of  getting 

t  ,e»e  things  safely  out  of  town.” 
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The  low,  murmured  remonstrances  began  again,  as  the 
four  men  centered  their  attention  on  the  table-top. 

“This  is  my  best  time,”  quivered  Frank. 

After  a  last  look  he  got  down  to  the  floor,  moving  the 
table  back. 

Then  noiselessly  he  inserted  a  key  in  the  lock  of  the 
door,  turned  the  key,  and  softly  opened  the  door. 

-  His  stealthy  move  was  not  detected. 

There  was  time  for  Frank  Manley  to  make  a  start  to¬ 
ward  the  door  that  communicated  with  the  yard. 

«/ 

He  took  the  chance — almost  gained  the  door  before  the 
softest  kind  of  a  footfall  alarmed  sensitive  ears. 

Duggan  looked  swiftly  around.  He  uttered  a  hoarse 
cry,  half  of  fear  and  half  of  rage,  as  lie  saw  Manley  bound 
for  the  door. 

By  the  time  that  the  others  looked  up  in  startled  wonder 
they  saw  the  young  athlete  standing  with  his  back  to  the 
outer  door,  his  hand  on  the  knob. 

“Gentlemen,  sorry  to  interfere  with  your  plans,”  an¬ 
nounced  Manley  coolly. 

“Who  are  you,  and  what  are  you  doing  here?”  cried  Mon¬ 
tague  savagely,  as  he  took  two  or  three  steps  toward  our 
hero.  ' 

“Keep  back!”  warned  Manley.  “That  is,  unless  you 
have  a  fondness  for  getting  hurt.” 

Then,  as  he  saw  Duggan  and  his  comrades  looking  at 
the  two  other  doors,  our  hero  added,  mockingly: 

“No  good  to  think  of  getting  out  that  way.  The  corri¬ 
dor  is  blocked.” 

“This  door  to  the  outer  world  isn’t,  anyway!”  glowered 
Montague,  as  he  reached  for  his  hip-pocket  and  drew  out 
a  revolver. 

“Oh,  yes  it  is !”  jeered  Manley.  “I’m  here.” 

“You  won’t  be  for  long,”  snarled  Montague,  raising  his 
weapon.  “Come  on,  Duggan  and  the  rest  of  you!.  We'll 
fight  our  way  out  of  this  trap.  Kill  any  one  in  your  way. 
Bring  on  the  stuff !” 

Frank  now  saw  pistols  in  the  hands  of  all  four  of  the 
men. 

Their  faces  were  evil,  too.  Thev  looked  like  the  kind 
of  criminals  who  take  life  unflinchingly. 

“Don’t  shoot!”  warned  Manley. 

“Why  not?”  sneered  Montague. 

“Too  many  witnesses!”  quivered  Frank  Manley. 

With  a  twist  of  his  wrist  he  threw  open  the  door,  re¬ 
vealing  the  courtyard. 

He  revealed  much  more  at  the  same  time. 

For  there  outside,  packed  in  almost  phalanx-like  forma¬ 
tion,  stood  the  entire  membership  of  the  Woodstock  Junior 
Athletic  Club. 

Hal  and  Joe  stood  at  the  head  of  this  little  legion  of 
eager,  smiling  hoys. 

Frank  turned  mocking  eyes  on  the  men  at  bay. 

“Gentlemen,”  he  remarked,  coolly  and  almost  pleasantly, 
“if  you  are  still  of  the  same  mind  about  fighting  your 
way  out  of  here,  I  promise  you  that  you  have  at  hand 
some  of  the  best,  and  most  cheerful  fighting  material  in 
the  United  States !” 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


A  X I ; \Y  GAME  OP  FOOTBALL. 

From  outside  came  an  answering  chorus  of  glee. 

“Whoop !” 

“Wow!  Run  ’em  out!” 

But  over  all  came  the  deep-chested  battle-yell : 

“Now,  then  !  Up  and  At  ’Em  !” 

Montague’s  face  blazed  with  unbelieving  rage. 

“Is  that  rabble  yours?”  he  demanded  hoarsely  of  Frank 
Manley. 

o 

“Yes,”  came  the  pride-laden  answer. 

“Clear  them  out  of  the  way,  then!” 

“But  they  won’t  go!” 

“Won't!  We’ll  see!” 

Click !  Montague  pulled  up  the  hammer  of  his  revolver, 
then  leveled  the  weapon  straight  at  the  boys. 

“  Clear  the  way  there !  Scatter,  or  I’ll  shoot  through  the 
whole  mob  of  you.” 

Ere  he  could  carry  his  threat  into  execution,  though, 
Inow  Sato,  crouching  low,  as  if  in  football,  darted  into 
the  room. 

The  next  that  the  onlookers  knew  there  was  a  crash  and 
the  report  of  a  pistol. 

Montague  had  supplied  the  crash  by  hitting  the  floor 
with  great  force. 

His  pistol  had  been  discharged  at  the  ceiling  of  the 
room. 

And  now  Montague  did  not  have  the  pistol. 

Instead,  he  was  lying  on  his  face,  with  one  arm  behind 
him,  and  to  that  arm  Inow  Sato  was  applying  one  of  the 
most  torturing  of  the  jiu-jitsu  twists. 

“O-o-o-o-o-oh !”  wailed  Mr.  Montague.  “Let  go,  you 
beast,  you’re  killing  me!” 

“I  let  go  by  and  bye,”  promised  Sato,  grinning. 

“Let  go,  I  tell  you !” 

“You  got  nothing  to  say  about  it !”  mocked  the  Jap. 

“O-o-o-o-oh  !  Let  go !” 

“By  and  bye.” 

“Stop  twisting !” 

“Oh,  no!  You  might  shoot,” 

This  was  mockery  pure  and  simple,  for  Joe  now  had  the 
pistol,  and  had  “broken”  it  at  the  breech,  emptying  out 
the  cartridges. 

Duggan  and  his  companions  had  retreated  toward  the 
locked  door  leading  to  the  corridor. 

They  still  held  their  pistols,  but  seemed  half  afraid  to 
attempt  to  raise  and  use  them. 

There  were  now  more  than  thirty  hoys  in  the  room. 

Manley  strode  over  to  the  sullen  trio. 

“You  might  as  well  give  up  your  pistols,”  said  Manley 
tersely.  “You  can’t  scare  any  one  here  with  them.  And 
if  you  attempt  to  use  them  you’ll  get  a  worse  dose  than 
your  friend  on  the  floor  is  getting.” 

“O-o-o-o-oh!"  screamed  Montague  in  agony,  as  Inow 
Sato  put  in  an  extra  twist.  “In  heaven’s  name  stop  that.” 


“Will  you  give  up  your  weapons?”  demamied  Manley. 
“Or  shall  I  turn  the  crowd  loose  on  you?” 

Duggan  and  his  friends  hesitated,  cowering  sullenly. 

“After  twenty  seconds  more,”  warned  Manley,  “I  shall 
not  repeat  my  question.  I  shall  simply  tell  the  fellows 
to  sail  in,  if  you  still  have  your  pistols.  Now,  then,  do 
you  feel  like  giving  up?” 

Manley  extended  his  hand.  Hal  did  likewise. 

More  bloodcurdling  shrieks  came  from  the  tortured  Mon¬ 
tague. 

The  men  at  bay  looked  sullenly  at  the  crowd  of  young 
athletes  hemming  them  in. 

Plainly  these  youngsters  were  not  to  be  driven  away  by 
a  bluff.  Just  as  plainly,  then,  there  was  no  possibility 
of  escape — only  a  certainty  that  resistance  would  mean 
torture. 

With  a  quick  indrawing  of  the  breath  that  was  more  like 
a  growl,  Duggan  handed  his  weapon  to  Manley. 

“That’s  right,”  said  Manley  grimly.  “Never  fight  when 
you  haven’t  a  ghost  of  a  show.” 

The  other  two  pistols  were  given  up. 

Hal  and  Joe  now  turned  their  attention  to  the  jewel 
cases,  fastening  them  carefully. 

“Take  these  fellows  along  now,”  called  Manley.  “You 
know  where  they  are  headed.” 

In  sullen  silence  the  criminals  permitted  themselves  to 
be  led  out,  hemmed  in  by  so  many  strong  and  supple  young 
athletes  that  any  attempt  at  escape  would  be  worse  than 
useless. 

“They  were  going  to  shoot  a  way  through  us,”  called 
Lon  Humphrey.  “How  shall  we  settle  that  score?” 

“Punt  kick!”  cried  Joe,  catching  Duggan  with  a  fearful 
kick  that  sent  him  plunging  ahead  and  down  to  the  ground. 

“Try  a  place  kick!”  shouted  McGuire,  grabbing  one  of 
Duggan’s  friends  and  holding  him  for  an  instant. 

Bob  Everett  caught  the  fellow  with  a  forceful  kick  that 
brought  a  roar  of  rage  from  the  victim  as  he  pitched  for¬ 
ward  and  landed. 

But  now  the  trio  of  rogues  were  ready  to  fight  despite 
all  odds. 

They  were  big  and  powerful  men,  anyway,  as  men  would 

have  to  be  who  could  move  a  heaw  safe. 

»• 

“Scrimmage,  then!”  yelled  Manley,  significantly.  “It’s 
good  practice.” 

Then  ensued  the  kind  of  a  game  of  football  that  had 
never  been  seen  before. 

Angry  brutes  were  the  substitutes  for  leather. 

Duggan,  leaping  to  his  feet  and  swinging  his  fists,  while 
bellowing  like  a  hull,  stood  at  bay,  but  only  for  a  second. 

Bucking  low,  McGuire  rushed  at  him,  caught  him  around 
the  legs,  and  tackled  so  well  that  the  big  follow  toppled 
over. 

“Down  !”  chuckled  Larrabee,  as  he  and  Si  Prentiss  threw 
themselves  on  the  fallen  wretch. 

Duggan  was  really  lucky  at  that  moment  The  fact  that 
he  was  down  saved  him  from  the  hammering  that  might 
otherwise  have  come  to  him. 

One  of  Duggan's  companions  was  caught  up  by  Everett 
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imd  Humphrey,  and  they  tried  to  run  with  him  in  true 
football  style. 

But  there  was  strong  opposition,  and  in  the  struggle  that 
followed  it  was  the  “ball”  that  suffered. 

Montague  was  spared.  He  had  had  his  dose.  But  the 
i  el  low  stood  looking  on  at  the  mad  scene  in  terror,  while 
Sato,  grinning,  stood  at  his  side. 

Every  kind  of  football  trick  that  could  he  thought  of  was 
tried  on  the  three  powerful  rogues.  They  tried  to  fight 
back,  but  before  such  numbers  of  husky  and  cool  opponents 
they  found  themselves  helpless. 

In  a  few  moments,  however,  even  these  brutes  who  had 
threatened  murder  had  been  punished  enough. 

Besides,  our  hero  was  aware  that  people  in  the  hotel 
were  flocking  to  the  windows  and  looking  out  eagerly  upon 
one  of  the  liveliest,  strangest  sights  they  had  ever  seen. 

“End  of  the  first  half !”  shouted  Frank.  “Let  up  !” 

The  roughly-handled  rascals  lay  on  the  ground,  sore, 
panting,  cursing,  when  the  wild  scrimmage  finished. 

“  Get  up  your  wind,  fellows,  for  a  lively  second  half ! ” 
shouted  McGuire. 

“The  second  half,”  supplied  Manley,  pointedly,  “will  be 
played  in  the  police  station.  Get  these  fellows  up  and 
make  them  march.  Don’t  let  ’em  get  away.” 

It  was  a  triumphal  procession  that  formed  around  the 
four  prisoners  and  marched  them  out  of  the  courtyard  and 
into  the  street. 

Down  Main  street  they  went,  followed  by  a  rapidly 
swelling  crowd,  all  eager  to  see  the  latest  demonstration  by 
the  Up  and  At  ’Em  Boys. 

Chief  Griscomb  got  word  of  what  was  coniing.  He  has¬ 
tened  out  to  meet  the  procession. 

The  prisoners  were  booked,  then  lodged  in  cells.  The 
recovered  jewels  were  locked  up  in  the  police  safe  until 
released  by  order  of  the  court. 

“I’ll  telephone  to  Mr.  Duns  tan,”  chuckled  Griscomb, 
wiping  liis  brow  after  all  the  excitement. 

“Don’t,  please,”  begged  Frank.  “Hal  and  T  want  the 
fun  of  taking  the  news  up  there.” 

Joe  now  formed  the  Up  and  At  ’Em  Boys  and  marched 
them  through  the  gaping  crowd  back  to  the  club  grounds. 
He  had  held  the  fellows,  In  street  clothes,  subject  to  Man- 
lev’s  telephone  order  that  afternoon.  It  had  been  Hal  who 
sent  the  message.  The  young  athletes  had  come  on  the  run 
to  report  for  duty. 

And  now  Manley  and  Hal  were  traveling  at  a  good, 
steady  run  themselves  as  they  made  for  the  Dunstan  house 
on  the  hill. 

It  was  Kitty  herself  who  opened  the  door  before  they 
could  ring  the  bell. 

Her  finger  was  at  her  lips  as  a  signal  for  silence.  She 
led  them  to  the  half  open  door  of  the  drawing-room,  baiting 
tlmm  just  outside. 

Inside  they  could  hear  the  voice  of  Detective  Belden, 
who  was  saying: 

“Mr-;.  Cruger,  we  are  satisfied,  of  course,  that  the  thieves 
have  got  their  booty  away  from  Woodstock.  This  case 
will  require  not  a  little  patience  on  your  part.  But  we 
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have  great  hopes  that  we  can  recover  your  property  for  you 
within  a  few  days.” 

“I  wish,  indeed,  that  I  could  share  your  hope,”  replied 
Mrs.  Cruger.  “At  times  I  am  really  sorry  that  you  did 
not  make  some  use  of  Manley  and  his  friends.  You  re¬ 
member  how  quickly  they  found  the  safe,  and  Miss  Dun¬ 
stan  tells  me - ” 

“Madam,”  replied  Belden,  stiffly,  “in  grave  matters  of 
this  kind  we  cannot  be  troubled  with  the  services  of  boys.” 

“But  they - ” 

“Are  boys,  fools,  ignoramuses!”  retorted  Belden. 

“Still,  if  they - ” 

“They  could  do  nothing  in  an  affair  of  this  kind.” 

Frank  stepped  into  the  drawing-room,  followed  by  Kitty 
and  Hal. 

“I  am  sorry,”  began  Frank,  genially,  as  his  gaze  rested 
in  turn  on  Mr.  Dunstan,  Mrs.  Cruger  and  her  daughter, 
and  the  two  stiff-looking  detectives,  “to  find  that  these 
gentlemen  of  the  secret  service  rate  our  intelligence  so  low. 
I  had  hoped  to  offer  them  some  information.” 

“Perhaps  you  can  tell  us  where  the  thieves  are?”  sneered 
Belden. 

“To  the  best  of  mv  knowledge  and  belief  thev  are  in 
the  Woodstock  police  station  at  this  moment.” 

There  was  a  erv  of  bewildered  amazement,  followed  bv 
Mrs.  Cruger’ s  shrill  voice  breaking  in : 

“My  jewels?” 

“Are  locked  in  the  chief’s  safe,”  clicked  Manley. 

“Frank,”  broke  in  Mr.  Dunstan,  “you  are  not  trifling 
with  us?” 

“A  message  to  the  police  station,  Mr.  Dunstan,  will  con¬ 
firm  what  I  have  said.  The  thieves  are  prisoners  and  the 
jewels  have  been  recovered.” 

“Rot!”  snorted  Belden  angrily. 

“To  you  I  suppose  it  is,”  retorted  Frank  cocfily.  “Of 
course,  with  your 'limited  experience  in  such  matters - ” 

He  stopped,  for  the  two  detectives  were  turning  green 
with  mortification. 

Mr.  Dunstan  had  hurriedly  left  the  room,  and  the  rest 
waited,  silent,  until  he  came  hastening  back. 

“I  did  not  doubt  Manley's  word,”  he  explained.  “But 
I  saw  that  some  of  you  did.  I  have  just  telephoned  the 
chief  of  police,  and  Manley’s  statement  is  quite  correct.” 

“Then  you  will  find,”  raged  Belden,  pointing  an  accusing 
finger  at  the  boys,  “that  Manley  and  his  friend  have  more 
than  ordinary  acquaintance  with  this  matter.  Tn  reckon¬ 
ing  with  the  thieves  you  may  discover  that  these  two  seem¬ 
ingly  smart  youngsters - ” 

Frank  stood  smilingly  cool  under  this  insinuation.  Hal 
did  not  twitch  a  muscle. 

It  was  Mr.  Dunstan  who  jumped  wrath  fully  into  the 
breach. 

“Stop  right  where  you  are,  fellow!”  thundered  the  old 
man.  “Mrs.  Cruger,  since  these  detectives  have  done  noth¬ 
ing  but  blunder,  I  suppose  you  are  through  with  them?” 

“Decidedly,”  retorted  the  woman,  elevating  her  chin. 

“Then,  gentlemen,”  went  on  Mr.  Dunstan,  more  mildly, 
but  with  a  meaning  not  to  be  mistaken,  “you  will  have 
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the  goodness  to  study  this  house  from  the  outside.  If  you 
delay,  I  need  only  add  that  I  have  several  men-servants 
at  call.” 

Belden  choked  and  then  looked  at  his  brother  detective. 
With  stiff  bows  they  turned  and  left. 

Then  Mrs.  Cruger  had  to  have  the  whole  story,  down 
to  the  minutest  detail. 

She  was  profuse  in  her  offers  of  reward,  but  Frank  inter¬ 
jected  with  dignity: 

“  For  helping  Mr.  Dunstan  to  protect  the  interests  of  his 
guests,  my  dear  Mrs.  Cruger,  it  is  not  possible  that  we 
could  talk  of  a  reward.  Besides,”  with  one  of  his  quiet 
smiles,  “the  whole  club  aided,  and  you  would  have  more 
than  thirty  youngsters  to  remember.” 

*  *  *  ***** 

Late  that  night  there  were  strange  doings  at  the  little 
police  station. 

Not  long  after  their  incarceration  the  four  prisoners 
had  been  visited  by  a  stranger  who  presented  an  attorney’s 
card  and  proclaimed  himself  counsel  for  the  prisoners. 

He  had  been  allowed  to  see  them,  in  Chief  Griscomb’s 
presence. 

On  the  question  of  food  the  prisoners  had  asked  for 
brown  bread.  Griscomb  had  explained  that  it  did  not  be¬ 
long  to  the  station-house  bill  of  fare. 

The  lawyer  had  thereupon  offered  to  provide  it. 

He  had  gone  out,  and  had  come  back  soon,  followed  by 
a  baker’s  boy  who  carried  four  loaves  of  brown  bread.  There 
seemed  to  be  nothing  suspicious  about  the  loaves  and  the 
prisoners  were  allowed  to  have  them. 

Those  loaves  had  been  cut  apart  and  artfully  joined 
again.  Each  concealed  a  loaded  revolver. 

At  midnight  the  policeman  in  charge  of  the  station- 
house  had  gone  below  to  the  cell  room. 

He  was  covered  by  the  weapons  and  forced  to  release 
the  prisoners. 

But  the  escaping  men  could  not  tamper  with  the  safe, 
it  was  locked,  and  onlv  the  absent  chief  knew  the  combi- 
nation. 

The  prisoners  immediately  disappeared,  leaving  not  the 
least  trace  behind. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  TRAINING  HOUR. 

“Not  another  word  from  Montague,  Duggan  and  that 
crowd?”  asked  Joe  Prescott. 

“Not  a  murmur,”  smiled  Frank. 

“Well.  Woodstock  is  well  rid  of  them.” 

“1  hope  so.”  interjected  Hal. 

“Why?  Have  you  any  reason  to  doubt,  it?”  queried  Joe, 
sharply. 

“Only  a  general  fear  that  Duggan  is  such  an  ugly  brute 
that  hr  will  wait  his  chance  to  get  square.” 

“Pooh!  Duggan  and  his  fellows  won’t  care  about  com¬ 


ing  back  to  Woodstock.  Why,  .capture  would  mean  too 
many  years  in  State  prison.” 

“A  small  lot  Duggan  would  care  alxmt  that,”  sniffed 
Hal.  “He’s  risking  it  all  the  time,  and  you  know  that 
familiarity  breeds  contempt.” 

“Rot !”  jeered  Joe.  “Duggan  will  never  show  up  around 
here  again  unless  the  sheriff  brings  him  back.” 

“You  remember  that  threat  about  sending  you  sky- 
high,  Frank  ?”  Hal  went  on. 

“Yes,”  smiled  Manley;  “but  I’m  not  fretting.” 

“I  can’t  help  but  do  it  a  little,”  rejoined  Hal. 

“That’s  so — you  were  included  in  the  threat.” 

“Oh,  bosh!”  snapped  Hal.  “I  wasn’t  thinking  about 
myself.” 

Which  was  very  true.  Spofford  had  been  thinking  only 
of  the  danger  to  his  chum. 

“How’s  your  Uncle  Eb' getting  on?”  asked  Frank  sud¬ 
denly  of  Joe. 

“Oh,  just  about  the  same,”  replied  Prescott.  “Poor 
old  fellow,  he’s  having  a  dreadful  time  trying  to  leave 
drink  alone.  But  dad  says  we’ll  pull  him  through  vet  and 
make  a  man  of  him  again.” 

Few  of  the  boys  deemed  it  wise  to  ask  Prescott  any¬ 
thing  about  his  uncle,  for  Joe  was  hot-headed  and  quick 
to  suspect  and  punish  guying. 

Eb  Prescott,  while  he  kept  at  &  good  distance  in  the 
West,  had  been  reputed  to  be  a  very  rich  man  who  had 
made  his  money  in  mines. 

At  last  he  had  written  East,  proposing  to  make  his  home 
with  his  brother  and  nephew,  and  Joe  was  to  be  his  heir 
to  a  great  fortune. 

The  news  had  leaked  out  in  Woodstock,  and  Joe  had 
been  most  heartily  congratulated,  even  by  people  who  had 
never  taken  much  interest  in  him  before. 

When  Uncle  Eb  arrived  hundreds  of  Woodstock  people 
had  gone  down  to  the  depot  to  get  a  glimpse  of  this  Crcesus. 

But  Uncle  Eb,  dirty  and  shabbv,  had  arrived  in  an  ad- 
vanced  shite  of  intoxication. 

His  wealth  had  proved  to  exist  only  in  a  rum-soaked 
imagination. 

True,  the  old  man  had  a  trunkful  of  certificates  of  min¬ 
ing  stock,  but  none  of  these  stocks  were  listed  or  worth  a 
cent  in  the  money  market. 

So  Joe’s  Jiopes  of  a  great  fortune  had  vanished  in  a 
few  minutes. 

But  Joe  was  game,  and  a  brick.  He  had  pitched  in 
nobly  to  help  his  father  take  care  of  the  poor  old  unfor¬ 
tunate  and  “to  make  a  man  of  him.” 

Uncle  Eb  had  only  one  paper  of  value,  and  that  was 
r.ot  his — an  unrecorded  deed  to  some  mining  land  out 
West. 

Schemers  had  followed  Eb  Prescott  east  and  had  tried 
to  rob  the  old  man  of  his  valuable  paper. 

But  the  Up  and  At  Em  Boys  had  successfully  inter¬ 
fered,  even  to  the  point  of  rescuing  the  |>oor  old  toper  from 
great  danger,  and  now  the  paper — which  belonged  to  a 
former  and  now  vanished  partner  of  F.hs.  rested  safely 
in  the  vault  at  the  bank. 
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"1  don't  know,”  said  Hal  apprehensively,  resuming  the 
conversation,  “but  for  some  reason  I  feel  shaky  about  that 
threat  against  you,  Frank.  What  did  they  mean  about 
sending  you  sky-high?” 

“They  couldn't  do  it,”  grunted  Joe,  “ withou^using  a  lot 
of  dynamite.” 

“And  1  don’t  believe  that  even  that  would  hurt  Frank 
Manley  much,”  laughed  Jackets,  who  so  far  had  been  a 
silent  listener. 

It  was  Saturday  morning,  and  after  forty  minutes  of 
brisk  football  practice  around  daylight  the  boys  were  now 
resting  before  going  on  to  “training  hour,”  as  a  special 
part  of  Saturday  morning’s  work  was  called. 

This  was  the  time  of  the  week  when  new  training  feats 
were  introduced  to  the  club. 

Of  late  there  had  been  a  run  on  the  “home-made”  boy. 

This  mythical  youngster  was  the  inventor  of  simple 
training  apparatus  that  could  be  made  inexpensively  at 
home. 

Several  of  the  members  had  already  been  heard  from 
ftith  their  inventions,  and  each  one  of  the  other  boys  was 
expected  to  originate  something  good  and  turn  it  over  to 
the  board  of  control  for  approval.* 

“Training  hour!”  called  Manley  loudly,  and  the  young¬ 
sters,  having  discarded  the  more  cumbersome  parts  of  their 
football  toggery,  came  trooping  toward  him. 

“Is  the  home-made  boy  still  on  deck?”  hailed  Si 
Prentiss. 

“He  has  the  floor  this  morning,”  rejoined  Frank. 

“Who  is  he?” 

“Lon  Humphrey  this  time.” 

All  eyes,  therefore,  were  turned  on  Humphre}?'. 

“Come  on,  Jim,  and  we’ll  bring  it  out,”  said  Humphrey, 
turning  a  little  red  under  so  much  scrutiny. 

The  two  youngsters  therefore  disappeared  into  the  locker 
house. 

Humphrey  came  out  with  an  oat  bag  partly  filled  with 
sand,  to  which  was  fastened  a  considerable  length  of  rope. 

But  Jim  was  carrying  the  part  of  the  apparatus  that 
caught  every  eye. 

It  was  a  piece  of  thin  scantling  fully  a  dozen  feet  long. 

At  either  end  was  fastened  a  pair  of  legs  that  looked 
like  inverted  letter  “V’s.” 

It  was  seen  at  the  first  glance  that  the  scantling  was 
marked  off  in  feet  and  half  feet. 

Straight  out  to  one  of  the  football  goals  Jim  carried 
his  part  of  the  burden. 

Humphrey  was  there  before  him  and,  climbing  one  of 
the  uprights,  was  put  on  the  crossbar. 

With  some  help  from  Jim  Larabee  he  made  the  rope  fast 
lo  the  bar  so  that  the  bag  hung  leas  than  two  feet  off  the 

ground.  , 

Then  the  scantling  was  placed  on  its  legs,  so  that  one 

•Each  of  the  numbers  of  “Frank  Manley’s  Weekly,"  from  No. 
1  to  date,  contains  descriptions  of  inexpensive  home-made  train¬ 
ing  apparatus  Invented  by  Frank  Manley  and  other  members  of 
the  club,  together  with  explicit  directions  for  its  use  for  develop¬ 
ing  all  portions  of  the  body.  No  reader,  therefore,  has  the  excuse 
ihat  he  cannot  afford  gymnasium  apparatus.  The  first  nine  num¬ 
ber*.  of  Frank  Manley’s  Weekly"  tell  how  the  poorest  boy  can 
have  a  training  course  at  home  Editor 


end  of  the  scantling  was  in  line  with  the  perpendicular  of 
the  rope. 

“Occasionally  there  is  a  good  bit  oi  quiet  kicking  in  this 
club,”  said  Frank,  drily.  “Now,  it  is  a  pity  to  have  any 
form  of  energy  wasted  when  it  can  be  made  to  do  good. 
So  we  have  decided  to  turn  the  kicking  talents  of  some 
members  to  good  use  in  the  physical  training  line.  Hum¬ 
phrey  has  solved  the  problem,  so  we  have  named  the  device 
‘Humphrey’s  Kicking  Machine.’  The  inventor  will  ex¬ 
plain  to  you  how  it  works.” 

“Well,”  went  on  Humphrey,  seriously,  “I  paid  a  good 
deal  of  attention  the  other  day  to  what  Sato-  said  about 
the  Americans  being  a  race  with  weak  legs.  The  Japanese 
are  a  nation  of  athletes,  so  I  think  we  can  be  contented 
to  learn  from  them, 

“Now,  I  am  ready  to  admit  that  Sato's  leg  drill*  may  be 
a  good  deal  better  than  mine,  but  his  remarks  and  the 
style  of  his  work  set  me  to  thinking  that  I  could  get  up 
something  for  developing  the  leg — something  that  would 
supplement  Sato’s  drill.” 

“  Yours  is  an  excellent  idea,  too,”  nodded  Inow  Sato, 
approvingly. 

“This  bag  hangs  eighteen  inches  from  the  ground  oi  the 
floor,”  went  on  Humphrey.  “  Outdoors  you  can  suspend  it 
from  a  tree-limb.  Indoors  you  can  hang  it  from  anything 
that  is  handy. 

“Now,  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  take  your  place  near  the 
bag  and  kick.  Kick  the  bag  as  hard  as  you  can,  and  see 
how  far  you  can  make  it  move.  Then  steady  the  bag,  so 
that  it  hangs  still,  and  have  a  kick  with  the  other  foot. 
Always  put  all  the  steam  you  can  into  the  work.  You 
can  make  the  weight  of  sand  in  the  bag  anything  that  you 
want.  This  bag  contains  twenty  pounds  of  sand,  but  that 
is  for  a  pretty  strong  boy.  A  small  boy  could  start  with 
five  pounds  of  sand.” 

“When  you  have  picked  out  the  weight  that  is  fairly  hard 
for  von  to  kick,”  interjected  Frank,  “then  ten  good  kicks 
with  each  foot  is  enough  in  a  bout  of  exercise.  Kick 
twice  a  day,  kicking  good  and  hard,  and  those  forty  kicks 
daily  will  gradually  build  up  a  strong,  serviceable  pair  of 
legs.  And  the  ankles  will  be  greatly  strengthened.” 

“What’s  that  long  stick  on  legs  for?”  called  out  some 
one. 

“Well,  ordinarily,”  replied  Humphrey,  “just  kicking  at 
the  hag  covers  the  exercise  needed.  But  once  in  awhile 
you  will  want  to  know  how  good  your  kick  is.  Now,  the 
scantling  is  marked,  in  half  feet,  from  zero  to  twelve  feet. 
There  isn't  a  fellow  in  the  club  who  can  make  the  twelve 
feet. 

“In  testing  your  kick  you  need  some  one  with  a  good  eye 
on  the  other  side  of  the  scantling.  You  note  that  the  rope 
now  hangs  at  zero.  The  scantling  is  higher  than  the  bag, 
for  as  the  bag  travels  far  it  will  go  up  in  the  air  a  little. 

“Now,  with  your  watcher  on  the  other  side  of  the 
scantling,  give  the  bag  a  rousing  kick.  As  the  bag  moves, 
so  does  the  rope.  Your  watcher  will  note  what  mark  the 

•Sato’s  excellent  Japanese  leg  drill  is  fully  described  in  No.  7 
Of  “Frank  Manley’s  Weekly.” — Editor. 
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rope  reaches  oil  the  scantling  when  the  hag  is  out  as  far 
as  it  will  go.” 

“Give  the  tiling  a  kick  yourself,  Humphrey,”  sang  out 
Dick  Foster. 

Quickly  Lon  took  his  place,  poised  himself  on  his  left 
foot,  and  gave  a  swinging,  hard  kick  at  the  bag. 

“Three  feet  and  a  half,”  reported  Hal,  who  had  run 
around  to  watch  the  scale. 

There  was  a  roar  half  of  derision  from  the  onlookers. 

“Well,  try  it  yourselves,”  advised  Humphrey,  good- 
naturedly,  “and  you’ll  see  just  how  much  steam  you  have 
in  your  legs.” 

“Manlev !”  came  the  instant  demand. 

V 

So  Frank  stepped  over  to  the  bag,  took  a  good  swing, 
and  “registered  his  kick.” 

It  was  just  a  trifle  beyond. the  five-and-a-half-foot  mark. 

“I’ll  bring  it  up  to  seven  before  the  winter  is  old,”  de^ 
dared  Manley. 

Then  most  of  the  others  had  a  try.  Humphrey’s  kick 
proved  to  have  been  a  good  one — a  trifle  better  than  the 
average.  Hal  and  Joe  could  get  the  rope  a  little  way  past 
the  four-foot  mark,  but  none  of  the  others  could.  ) 

“Now,  here,”  called  Manley,  after  moving  the  scantling 
away,  “is  a  bully  exercise  with  this  device.  Just  watch 
and  see  how  it  is  done.” 

With  that  he  fell  to  kicking  the  bag  as  fast  as  he  could, 
at  every  chance  that  he  could. 

He  struck  with  either  foot,  all  the  time  hopping  around 
in  the  liveliest  fashion,  following  up  or  retreating  from 
the  bag. 

His  drill  was  much  on  the  plan  of  striking  the  punch- 
ing-bag  as  fast  as  it  can  be  done  by  the  employment  of 
both  hands. 

For  a  full  two  minutes  Manley  continued.  He  was 
panting  and  bathed  in  sweat  when  he  stopped. 

“That  will  shake  up  the  dullest  fellow  on  earth,”  he 
acknowledged,  as  he  walked  away.  “Try  it,  some  of  you 
fellows.” 

Some  of  them  did  try.  A  good  many  more  did  not. 
But  all  of  them  resolved  to  give  Humphrey’s  “kicking 
machine”  a  good  trial  at  home. 

It  is  not  necessary,  save  as  a  matter  of  keeping  records, 
to  have  the  graded  scantling. 

This  kicking  device,  consisting  only  of  a  bag,  sand  and 
a  rope,  will  furnish  any  young  American  with  a  lot  of  the 
most  vigorous  exercise  that  he  can  want ! 

The  Woodstock  boys  found  this  to  be  true. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

TIIE  STRONG  ROCKVILLE  BOYS. 

Tt  was  just  the  tinge  of  a  good  joke  that  befell  Manley, 
Hal,  Joe,  Sato,  Winston  and  others  that  dav. 

The  Saturday  game  was  to  be  with  the  strong  eleven 
of  the  Rockville  Military  Academy. 


The  committee  of  reception  went  down  to  the  station 
to  meet  the  early  afternoon  train. 

There  were  carriages  in  waiting,  for  gate  receipts  were 
good  in  these  days,  and  Woodstock  always  saw  to  it  that 
visiting  teams  did  not  have  to  walk  to  the  game. 

The  train  came  in,  and  with  it  the  surprise. 

More  than  two  hundred  cadets  piled  out  of  the  train, 
with  much  yelling.  They  were  all  in  uniform,  and  through 
the  windows  Frank  caught  the  glint  of  brass  musical  in¬ 
struments. 

“Whew!”  gasped  Hal,  as  the  battalion  of  cadets  rapidly 
unloaded  itself  from  the  train.  “They  travel  in  some 
style !” 

Followed  bv  his  committeemen,  Manley  pushed  through 
to  introduce  himself  and  his  friends  to  the  Rockville  man¬ 
ager,  Ewan,  a  six-foot  cadet  who  looked  enormously  big 
in  his  trim  grav  uniform. 

V-J  V 

“We  have  carriages  waiting  for  the  club  and  the  subs,” 
Frank  explained. 

“Carriages?”  snorted  Ewan.  “What  are  they  for — 
girls  ?” 

“No  ;  for  the  players,”  Frank  tried  to  explain. 

“Oh,  the  players !  The  band,  you  mean  ?”  quizzed  Ewan, 
purposely  misunderstanding.  “But  the  band  always 
marches  at  our  head.  They  can’t  ride.” 

“Do  you  mean  to  march  to  the  grounds,  Mr.  Ewan?” 
asked  Frank,  quickly. 

“Of  course.  How  should  a  soldier  go  to  victory,  if  he 
doesn’t  march  there?”  demanded  Ewan,  with  pretended 
stiffness. 

“Fall  in!”  rang  the  sharp  command,  that  stopped  the 
noise  of  the  youngsters  and  sent  them  scampering  to  their 
places. 

Only  Ewan  seemed  not  to  be  affected  by  the  order.  He 
remained  chatting  with  Frank. 

“It  was  really  awful  nice  of  you,  Manley,  to  have  car¬ 
riages  here,”  grinned  the  big  Rockville  manager.  “We 
have  a  few  young  ladies  in  our  party,  and  they  will  be 
glad  to  ride.  Come  on,  and  I'll  introduce  you  and  explain 
your  thoughtfulness.” 

So  the  other  carriages  than  that  reserved  for  the  com¬ 
mittee  were  quickly  filled  with  girls. 

Tn  the  meantime  the  battalion,  marching  without  arms, 
had  fallen  in  and  was  awaiting  the  “forward.” 

Suddenly  the’ command  came.  At  the  sharp  tap  of  the 
drum  the  band  started,  the  cadets  swinging  from  battalion 
front  into  column  of  fours. 

A  ripple  of  the  drum,  followed  by  a  boom  from  the  bass 
drum,  and  the  line  was  off  to  the  tune  of  a  quick-step,  the 
carriages,  following  behind. 

“I  didn’t  have  any  idea  you  went  visiting  in  this  fash¬ 
ion,”  laughed  Frank. 

“We  don’t,  usually,”  admitted  Ewan,  who  had  con¬ 
sented  to  ride  with  the  committee.  “But  we  had  so  much 

m one v  in  the  athletic  fund  that  we  decided,  for  an  inno¬ 
vation.” 

So  quickly  had  the  thing  happened  that  now  Woodstock 
got  its  first  hint  from  the  music. 
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(There  was  quickly  a  crowd  following  on  the  sidewalks, 

though. 

“Want  to  make  a  little  parade  through  the  town?”  sug¬ 
gested  Ewan. 

“It  would  be  a  great  idea.” 

‘‘Then  send  one  of  your  committeemen  ahead  to  tell  the 
cadet  major.” 

So  the  principal  part  of  Woodstock  was  covered  in  the 
next  half  hour  or  so.  The  line  had  a  rousing  following 
bv  the  time  that  the  grounds  were  reached. 

But  now  there  was  no  more  time  for  frolic.  There^was 
a  scampering  for  the  locker  house. 

The  unwonted  military  appearance  on  the  streets  of  the 
town  had  brought  out  a  bigger  attendance  at  the  game 

I  than  might  otherwise  have  been  the  case. 

“Big  fellows  again,”  grunted  Hal,  as  he  stripped. 

“That’s  the  kind  that’s  coming  our  way  lately,”  assented 
Frank.  “But  we  ate  up  the  last  crowd.  Fellows,  I’d  give 
a  good  deal  to  see  you  trail  the  Rockville  colors  to-day.” 

“We’re  willing,”  nodded  Bob  Everett.  “But  we  have 
to  get  beaten  once  in  awhile,  and  these  fellows  look  like 
a  capable  crowd.” 

“Boarding-school  boys,”  sniffed  Joe. 

“And  we’re  not  even  that,”  warned  Si  Prentiss.  “We’re 
just  a  plain  lot  of  ordinary  country  boys.” 

“That’s  right,  Si,”  grinned  Joe.  “Pull  our  heads  down 
— mine  especially.” 

“Rockville’s  record  is  pretty  stiff  in  school  athletics,” 
put  in  A1  Adams,  quietly. 

The  youngsters  were  thoughtful  as  they  dressed.  But 
all  felt  in  keen  condition,  and  there  was  a  grim  determina¬ 
tion  to  get  Rockville  in  the  dust  somehow. 

Nor  was  that  determination  lessened  any  when  Ewan, 
looking  in  at  the  door,  remarked :  } 

“Not  a  bad-looking  lot  of  youngsters.  I’m  glad  to  see 
that,  for  we  want  some  good  practice  to-day.  We  have 
a  real  game  on  for  next  week.” 

“We’ve  heard  a  disquieting  rumor,  Mr.  Ewan,”  spoke  up 
Joe  quietly. 

“What’s  that?” 

“We  hear  that  you  brought  over  your  second  eleven  to- 
:  day.  We  hope  it  isn’t  so.” 

“Second  eleven!”  cried  Ewan.  He  got  a  trifle  red  in 
the  face  and  hastily  withdrew. 

“Confound  his  gall!”  gritted  Jackets.  “So  they  have 
a  real  game  on  for  next  w^eek !” 

“That’s  right,”  smiled  Manley.  “Keep  on  getting  riled. 
You’ll  play  all  the  better  football  for  it.” 

Rockville’s  players  were  kicking  the  ball  around  a  bit 
by  the  time  that  our  young  friends  appeared. 

But  Referee  Comstock,  watch  in  hand,  soon  put  a  stop 
to  that,  ordered  the  field  cleared  and  all  outsiders  away 
from  the  side  lines. 

Over  on  the  grandstand  the  cadet  band  was  playing 
cheerily.  The  referee  waited  until  the  tune  had  stopped, 
and  then  sent  word  for  no  more  playing  until  after  the 

game. 


With  business-like  rapidity  the  toss  was  made  and  called. 
Rockville  won  and  took  the  kick-off. 

Dick  Gaylord  was  still  playing  on  the  home  eleven,  but 
he  feared  this  would  be  his  last  game.  Woodstock  had 
the  same  team  throughout  that  had  defeated  the  Colchester 
Preps  the  week  before. 

But  what  a  bouncing  big  lot  the  Rockville  fellows  looked 
to  be  in  their  togs !  Except  for  the  ends  and  one  tackle, 
they  looked  like  a  squad  of  professional  strong  men. 

As  the  referee  took  his  place  there  was  a  single  reverber¬ 
ating  boom  from  the  bass  drum  of  the  cadet  band.  Com¬ 
stock  shot  a  warning  glance  and  then  gave  the  signal. 

Down  came  the  ball,  and  the  Rockville  legion  behind  it. 

It  was  a  legion,  too — a  solid  stone  wall  of  strength  and 
weight  that  Woodstock  found  all  but  immovable. 

Three  downs  and  Rockville  had  the  ball,  twenty-two 
yards  or  so  from  the  goal  line. 

Worst  of  all,  Woodstock,  despite  its  well-trained  wind, 
was  panting  more  than  was  good. 

Frank  looked  about  anxiously,  seeking  to  handle  his  men 
in  a  wav  that  would  make  them  feel  the  shock  less. 

Sato,  the  tireless,  threw  himself  into  the  breach  where- 
ever  he  could.  Sturdy,  cool-headed  Bob  Everett  hurled 
himself  in  wherever  he  could  block. 

But  for  the  silent,  ceaseless  aid  of  these  two  men  Manley 
would  have  seen  the  ball  back  to  his  own  line  before  the 
first  ten  minutes  had  passed. 

Within  six  yards  of  the  line  the  ball  was  forced  ere 

Rockville  forfeited  under  the  five-vard  advance  rule. 

%/ 

But  Woodstock,  too,  forfeited,  and  then  the  strong  men 
of  Rockville  bore  down.  It  was  a  crushing  weight  that  the 
visitors  hurled  in  to  the  support  of  tactics. 

In  the  next  two  downs  Woodstock  advanced  the  ball  not 
a  yard. 

Rockville  was  elated. 

Frank  groaned.  There  was  no  help  for  it.  On  the  next 
snap-back  he  took  the  ball,  darted  behind  his  own  goal  line 
and  touched  down  for  safety. 

It  scored  two  for  the  visitors,  but  it  was  the  best  that 
could  be  done. 

Thus  Woodstock  was  allowed  to  take  the  ball  out  of  its 
twenty-five-yard  line  and  try  a  kick-out.  i 

The  gain  was  only  temporary,  however.  Rockville  bore 
the  ball  down  again  toward  Woodstock’s  goal. 

Though  Frank  exercised  his  best  generalship,  and  though 
Sato  fought  like  a  demon,  and  though  Bob  Everett  played 
as  if  he  hoped  to  loke  his  life — 

Rockville  made  a  touchdown ! 

Worse,  the  visitors  immediately  followed  this  up  by  mak¬ 
ing  a  successful  kick  for  goal! 

That  was  all  the  visitors  gained  in  the  first  half,  but  it 
was  enough. 

The  score  was  eight  to  nothing. 

Rockville’s  band  blared  out  triumphantly  in  the  ten  min¬ 
utes’  intermission. 

“Where’s  our  weak  point?”  demanded  Joe. 

“Left  half-back,”  declared  Manley,  mercilessly. 
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That  was  his  own  position,  hut  he  meant  what  he  said. 
'I  tie  young  captain  was  wholly  dissatisfied  with  himself. 

He  had  seized  every  opportunity  that  he  had  seen;  he 
had  tried  to  make  the  most  of  every  chance,  and  lie  had 
played  himself  as  if  there  were  no  such  things  as  fatigue 
and  danger.  But  still  he  was  dissatisfied. 

“They're  big  men,  and  strong  ones,  those  Rockvillians,” 
declared  Hal.  “Yet  from  center  I've  had  a  good  chance  to 
study  them.  I  believe  we’ve  broken  them  down  a  little.” 

“Gracious!  1  hope  we  have,”  muttered  Manley,  almost 
gloomily.  “If  we  have  it’s  time  for  their  fatigue  to  show 
soon.” 

And,  to  aggravate  it  all,  the  cadet  band  suddenly  began 
to  play,  “Oh,  I  Don’t  Know,  You  Ain’t  so  Warm,”  which 
brought  out  a  Babel  of  Rockvillian  yells. 

The  Woodstock  onlookers  had  done  their  best  to  be  en¬ 
couraging,  but  now  they  were  strangely  silent. 

“1  can’t  imagine  what  has  been  wrong  with  me,”  mut¬ 
tered  Frank  to  himself.  “But  this  I  do  know:  In  the  last 
half,  if  it’s  the  last  game  I  ever  play,  I’m  going  to  play 
half-back  for  all  it’s  worth.” 


CHAPTER  IX. 

SLEDGE-HAMMER  HALF-BACK. 

Woodstock  having  the  kick-off,  had  brought  about  the 
first  scrimmage  close  to  the  enemy’s  thirty-yard  line. 

And  now  began  the  effort  to  wear  each  other  out. 

Under  the  five-yard  rule  Rockville  forfeited  the  ball  to 
Woodstock. 

But  the  home  team  agaiin  forfeited  under  the  same  rule. 

Manley  looked  on  grimly. 

It  was  strange  work,  this  tiring-out  of  larger  men. 

Woodstock’s  backs  were  now  working  like  giants  them¬ 
selves. 

Again  the  ball  came  back  to  the  home  team. 

'Then,  by  a  brilliant  tackle-back  play  on  the  left  side, 
in  which  Gavlor  did  magnificently,  Woodstock  got  the  ball, 
on  the  first  down,  inside  the  enemy’s  twenty-five-yard  line. 

Frank  drew  a  deep  breath.  His  brow  clouded,  but  a 
smile  rippled  out  the  next  instant. 

He  had  cleared  for  decisive  action. 

Like  a  Hash  he  spoke  a  quick  word  to  Sato. 

Then  the  signals  came  slowly  and  coolly  from  the  little 
dap  quarter- back. 

It  was  only  a  chance,  but  Manley  had  decided  it  to  be 
the  best  one  at  that  moment. 

The  scrimmage  was  formed  fairly  well  before  the  goal 
posts. 

Sato  gave  the  signal  briskly,  as  to  voice,  slowly  as  to 
manner.  One  would  have  thought  him  indifferent.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  little  brown  athlete  was  thinking  of 
the  part  he  was  to  play  in  this. 

There  was  a  stiffening  of  the  line,  a  puzzling  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  backs. 


But  Manley  was  four  yards  behind  the  quarter,  with  the 
other  backs  a  little  ahead  and  to  either  side. 

Then  came  the  snap. 

Quick  as  thought,  Sato  passed  the  pigskin  back  to  our 
hero. 

It  seemed  to  the  onlookers  as  if  our  hero  fairly  pouncod 
on  the  ball. 

Sato  fell  back  a  step,  then  braced  himself.  Rockville 
was  hammering  the  line  all  but  resistlessly. 

McGuire  and  Everett  flanked  Manley,  prepared  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  their  lives. 

Frank  had  drop-kicked  the  ball,  and  now  it  rose — rose 
clean  and  full,  and  sailed  fairly  over  the  heads  of  the 
scrimmagers,  just  as  Sato  found  himself  borne  back  at 
Manley’s  feet. 

The  other  halves,  too,  were  crushed  back  and  in — but 
the  ball  was  soaring. 

The  kick  had  been  a  fast  one,  almost  a  desperate  one. 

Yet  the  ball  went  free  and  true,  crossing  the  bar,  and 
the  goal  had  been  kicked. 

That  carried  onlooking  Woodstock  off  its  feet.  The  gap 
between  the  opponents  had  been  closed  up  by  four  points, 
anyway. 

“It  was  the  only  thing  to  do.  We  couldn’t  have  got  a 
touchdown,”  declared  Manley,  grimly. 

His  men,  however,  were  not  disposed  to  cavil.  They  had 
scored  where  they  had  expected  nothing  but  useless  fight. 

“Left  half  has  redeemed  himself,  if  he  needed  to,”  mur¬ 
mured  Joe,  in  his  friend’s  ear. 

“Left  half  has  a  great  deal  more  to  do  if  he  is  to  please 
himself,”  growled  Frank. 

Sledgehammer  had  become  the  tactics  for  Rockville  in 
every  play  now.  Manley  passed  the  word  that  the  game 
must  be  all  sledgehammer  from  now  on. 

And  so  well  did  Woodstock  respond  that  within  five 
minutes  the  hall  was  over  in  Rockville  territory. 

And  there  it  seemed  doomed  to  stay,  though  once,  after 
a  forfeit,  Rockville  took  the  ball  and  hammered  it  as  far 
as  the  forty-five-yard  line. 

Yet  it  went  back  again,  slowly,  gradually,  toward  the 
Rockville  goal  line. 

Ten  minutes  to  play ! 

That  roused  Frank  to  desperation. 

Fortunately,  Woodstock  had  the  ball,  and  now  thirty 
yards  from  Rockville’s  goal. 

Now  to  play  half-back  for  all  it  was  worth. 

Frank  saw  one  good,  strong  chance.  He  gave  a  quick 
word  to  Sato. 

Then  the  formation  for  scrimmage  was  made. 

trank  moved  to  full-back’s  post  behind  quarter,  Everett 
forward  and  to  the  left.  McGuire  kept  his  place  at  right. 

The  ball  was  snapped,  Frank  darting  forward  the  second 
that  it  had  been  put  in  play. 

lie  dashed  past  Sato  to  the  right,  the  Jap  turning 
slightly  to  pass  the  pigskin  to  him. 

Lob  Everett  and  McGuire  had  hurled  themselves  ma." 
ivclv  at  Manlev’s  back  jflst  as  our  hero  struck  the  center- 
guard  hole  on  the  right. 
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Both  ends,  too,  had  run  behind  Rockville’s  line. 

It  was  a  tense,  thrilling  moment! 

At  all  hazards  Frank  had  to  get  through ! 

It  was  the  supreme  test  of  generalship  and  discipline. 

Every  nerve  and  muscle  responding,  he  bucked  the  seem¬ 
ingly  impassable  line. 

It  was  a  fearful  struggle,  but  Manley  was  in  it  now  to 
get  through,  though  he  were  crushed  or  torn  apart. 

And  back  of  him  he  could  feel  the  Herculean  support 
of  old  Reliable  Everett.  McGuire,  too,  was  shoving  as 
though  a  demon  of  strength  had  taken  possession  of  that 
Irish  lad. 

Hal  and  Prentiss  were  working  like  blacksmiths. 

Those  ends !  Would  they  never  come  ? 

But  here  were  Winston  and  Humphrey,  on  hand  at  the 
same  instant  and  mightily  dragging  him  through. 

Manley  got  through,  at  that!  Everett  stumbled  through 
with  him,  McGuire  being  hurled  back.  But  Hal  was  there, 
too,  and  the  ends.  Best  of  all,  tireless  Sato  had  got  through 
in  his  own  boring  way ! 

Backed  by  such  interference,  how  could  Manley  fail 
now,  when  all  his  fighting  blood  was  coursing  madly 
through  his  arteries? 

He  was  tackled,  but  he  shook  off  opposition. 

Then,  valiantly  flanked,  he  started. 

Down  the  field  he  bolted,  the  enemy  finding  itself  van¬ 
quished  by  runner  and  interference. 

There  was  an  instant’s  fight  before  the  goal  line.  Then, 
bv  the  use  of  his  last  strength,  Manley  dragged  himself 
over  it. 

* 

Touchdown ! 

What  wild  cheering  there  was  now  ! 

The  cadet  band  forgot  about  any  desire  to  play. 

Then  the  ball  was  carried  out.  Hal  kicked  straight  and 
true,  making  goal. 

Ten  to  eight — all  for  Woodstock  now. 

Three  minutes  to  play !  Much  might  be  done  in  that 
time. 

Woodstock  had  found  its  second  wind,  but  Rockville  was 
far  from  spent. 

The  three  minutes  went  rather  to  the  advantage  of  the 
visitors,  but  Woodstock  spoiled  a.  scoring,  and  the  whistle 
blew  on  Manley’s  game. 

Now  the  cheering  came  in  a  tumult,  the  members  of 
the  cadet  battalion  taking  no  part  in  it. 

But  the  cadet  band  played — a  funeral  march. 

“How  in  blazes  did  you  ever  come  to  lose  like  that?" 
demanded  Ewan  angrily  of  his  captain. 

“Beaten  by  better  men,”  answered  the  captain  coolly. 

Ewan  looked  daggers  at  the  captain  of  the  defeated 
team. 

And  Joe,  watching  his  chance,  wandered  meanly  over 
to  Ewan,  remarking  in  a  grieved  voice: 

“You  said  you  didn’t,  but  you  did.” 

•‘Did  what?”  demanded  Ewan  gruffly. 

“Brought  your  second  eleven  here  to-day,"  said  Joe, 
*;th  an  a.’r  of  conviction. 


“Why,  confound  you - ”  roared  Ewan,  but  suddenly  lie 

caught  himself. 

'  Choking  and  turning  on  his  heel,  the  six-foot  manager 
walked  away  from  further  roasting. 

It  was  for  the  cadet  band  to  prove  that  Rockville  could 
lose  gamely. 

While  our  youngsters  were  rubbing  down  and  dressing 
the  band  formed  under  the  windows  of  the  home  locker 
room. 

The  serenade  that  followed  lasted  until  Woodstock’s  hoys 
came  out  after  the  game. 

Manager  Ewan  had  by  this  time  recovered  his  ruffled 
dignity  sufficiently  to  enable  him  to  think  over  the  game 
that  he  had  witnessed. 

As  our  hero  stepped  out  Ewan  nodded  in  his  direction, 
sa\ ing  to  one  of  the  Woodstock  boys : 

“We  would  have  had  you  easily  to-day  if  it  hadn't  been 
for  that  fellow.” 

“Who?  Manley?  But  you  see,  Mr.  Ewan,  people  who 
come  to  play  Woodstock  at  any  kind  of  a  game  will  always 
have  to  take  Frank  Manley  into  account.  He’s  part  of 
the  Woodstock  game.” 

“I  know  one  thing  that  he  is,”  muttered  Ewan,  with 
some  enthusiasm.  “He’s  the  best  junior  half-back  I  ever 
saw.  He  played  half-back  for  all  there  is  in  it.” 

“That’s  the  way  he  plays  his  position  in  every  game, 
Mr.  Ewan.  That  is  why  Woodstock  has  such  a  record  for 
winning.” 

“I  hear  he  blamed  himself  for  losing  in  the  first  half?” 

“Oh,  that’s  just  his  way,”  laughed  the  Woodstock  boy. 
“Once  in  awhile  Frank  feels  that  he  has  to  find  fault.  But 
he  always  gives  himself  the  first  roast.” 

“Say,”  was  Joe’s  parting  shot,  softly  spoken,  “yvhen  are 
you  going  to  bring  over  the  regular  team  ?'Vr 

“You  know  well  enough  that  we  brought  our»  regulars 
to-day.” 

“That  so?”  demanded  Prescott,  with  an  accent  of  dis¬ 
appointment.  “Too  bad." 

“Why?”  fumed  Ewan. 

“Why,  Ivwas  in  hopes  we  could  have  a  real  game  with 
you  next  week.” 


CHAPTER  X. 


AN  ERRAND  OF  MERCY. 


“Mr.  Manley,  if  you  can’t  help  my  bov  I  am  afraid  1 
shall  lose  him.” 

There  were  great  tears  in  Mrs.  Felton  s  eyes  as  sin* 
s  i  joke. 

She  was  a  poor  woman  living  in  a  remote  portion  of  the 
town. 

A  widow,  with  one  son  just  old  enough  to  earn  a  little, 
she  was  obliged  to  do  washing  for  the  townspeople.  Even 
these  two  toilers,  however,  had  a  hard  time  to  support  the 
family,  for  it  was  made  up  of  a  little  boy  and  a  girl. 

“Why,  Mrs.  Felton,”  exclaimed  Frank,  “if  there  is  any 
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way  that  I  can  help  your  boy — or  you — I  shall  be  glad 
to  do  it.” 

“You’ve  seen  my  little  Tim?”  asked  the  woman,  clasping 
her  bony,  worn  hands  and  unclasping  them  again. 

“Slim  little,  delicate-looking  boy  of  about  ten?” 

“Tim’s  twelve,  but  I  know  he  don’t  look  it,"  replied  the 
mother. 

“What’s  the  matter  with  him?” 

“Typhoid  fever  last  spring.  He  got  over  it,  of  course, 
so  he  could  be  around,  but  he  has  never  amounted  to  much 
since.  Seems  sort  of  dead — no  life  in  him.  Then,-  about 
four  weeks  ago  he  got  a  bad  cold  and  I  had  to  take  him 
out  of  school.  He  ain’t  been  able  to  get  out  any  since.” 

“What  do  you  want  me  to  do  for  him,  Mrs.  Felton?” 

“Why,  Tim  has  heard  a  heap  about  you  athlete  boys, 
and  he  wishes  awfully  that  he  could  be  just  like  you 
young  fellows.  Some  one  has  told  him  that  you  could  make 
him  strong,  and  Tim  has  just  set  his  heart  on  seeing  you. 
And,  somehow.  I've  got  a  sort  of  hope  that — maybe — you 
could  show  him  how  to  get  strong  again.  Can  you  ?” 

Frank  felt  strongly  tempted  to  laugh,  but  the  woman, 
with  her  worn  face  and  her  piercing,  anxious  eyes  fixed 
on  his  in  entreaty,  killed  the  desire. 

Instead  of  laughing  he  showed  her  a  cheery  face  as  he 
turned  in  his  walk  across  the  room  and  eyed  the  mother 
curiously. 

“Mrs.  Felton,  of  course  any  one  who  isn't  practically 
dead  can  be  made  stronger.  And  any  one  who  has  been 
made  stronger  can  go  on  improving  and  increasing  in 
strength.  That  is,  where  the  person  isn’t  hopelessly  in  the 
clutch  of  an  incurable  disease.  And,  between  ourselves, 
f  don’t  believe  there  are  such  a  lot  of  incurable  diseases 
as  we  are  asked  to  believe.  Now,  has  your  boy  Tim  any 
disease  that  you  know  of?” 

“Nothing,  except  that  he’s  generally  run  down.” 

“Oh!” 

“And  can  he  be  made  strong?”  asked  the  mother  eagerly. 

“Strong?  Of  course  he  can.” 

“Will  you  try  to  teach  him  how,  Mr.  Manlev?” 

The  mother’s  voice  trembled  as  she  put  the  question. 

Y  ill  T  ?”  echoed  Manley,  in  his  strong,  confident  voice. 
“Of  course  I  will,  Mrs.  Felton.”, 

“Can’t  you  take  him  into  your  club  one  of  these  days?” 
went  on  the  woman,  gaining  hope. 

“I’m  afraid  that  can’t  be  done,  Mrs.  Felton.  You 
see,  our  club’s  membership  is  restricted.  We  have  the  full 
number  now,  and  there  are  a  good  many  fellows  on  the 
waiting  list.  Moreover,  we  aim  to  take  the  kind  of  fellows 
into  the  club  who  can  help  us  win  contests.  We  do  not 

pardon  me — take  in  sick  members  to  train  them  back  to 
health.  But  if  there  is  any  puny  boy  in  Woodstock  whom 
I  can  help — or  whom  Hal  or  Joe  or  the  others  can  help 
— why,  we’re  all  of  us  living  here  in  town  to  do  it.  So 
I’ll  look  after  Tim,  even  though  l  can’t  take  him  into 
the  club.” 

“Mr.  Manley,  I  don't  know  how  to  thank  you.  When 
can  you  come  to  see  Tim  ?” 

“Can’t  he  conic  here?” 


“Oh,  not  in  the  night  air!”  cried  Mrs.  Felton.  “Why, 
the  poor  lad  ain’t  often  well  enough,  nowadays,  to  get  out 
of  doors,  even  in  the  middle  of  the  day.” 

Now  Frank  did  smile.  He  could  not  help  it.  Mrs. 
Felton  was  not  the  first  deluded  mortal  he  had  met  who 
believed  that  fresh,  outdoor  air  was  harmful  to  delicate 
people. 

“Very  well,  Mrs.  Felton;  I  will  go  to  see  Tim  for  this 
time.  But  after  this  I  shall  expect  him  to  feel  well  enough 
to  come  to  me — even  at  night.” 

“Oh,  the  little  fellow  will  begin  to  feel  well  again  as 
soon  as  he  sees  you  come  in  through  the  door,”  cried  the 
mother,  more  tears  rising  in  her  eyes.  “He  has  so  set 
his  heart  on  having  you  come  to  him !  For  he  says  that 
you  will  make  him  well  in  next  to  no  time.” 

“Very  well,  then,  Mrs.  Felton,  when  shall  I  come?” 

“Just  the  first  minute  that  you  can  spare — please.” 

“Then  now,”  replied  Frank,  halting. 

“Oh,  if  you  will !” 

Frank  stepped  briskly  away  to  get  his  hat.  The  night 
did  not  strike  him  as  being  cool  enough  to  make  a  top¬ 
coat  necessary. 

Mrs.  Manley  had  sat  by  knitting,  speaking  no  word  up 
to  the  present.  But  now  she  answered  the  woman  caller’s 
impulsive  eulogy  of  Prank. 

Manley  escorted  his  caller  to  her  little  home.  It  was 
necessary  to  pass  a  considerable  stretch  of  woods  to  reach 
the  place. 

“I’ll  have  to  take  you  into  the  kitchen,”  said  Mrs.  Fel¬ 
ton,  apologetically.  “Coal  costs  so  much  money  that  we 
can't  afford  to  run  a  lot  of  stoves.” 

“The  kitchen  will  do  as  well  as  any  otlipr  room,  Mrs. 
Felton.” 

She  opened  the  door,  stepped  inside,  then  turned  for 
Frank  to  enter.  After  he  had  done  so.  she  quickly  closed 
the  door. 

Whew !  How  hot  it  was  in  that  kitchen !  Frank  felt 
like  rushing  back  to  throw  the  door  wide  open  again. 

There  was  a  sharp,  eager  little  cry  as  a  tiny  boy  rose 
quickly  from  a  chair  near  the  stove. 

Then  Tim  suddenly  relapsed  into  shyness  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  so  very  celebrated  a  personage  as  Frank  Manley. 

Jim  Felton,  a  lanky  lad  about  nineteen  vears  old,  was 
puffing  industriously  at  a  clay  pipe.  The  little  girl  was 
washing  dishes  in  a  half-hearted  way. 

“Oh,  I’m  so  glad  you’ve  come,”  breathed  little  Tim. 

“So  am  I,  Tim,”  cried  Frank,  heartily.  “I  hear  that  you 
want  to  have  a  long,  downright  good  talk  with  me.” 

“Oh,  Ido!  Ido!” 

“Well,  we're  going  to  have  that  talk  right  now.  Tim. 
I  know  all  about  what  its  to  be,  for  vour  mother  and  I 
have  talked  it  over.  Mrs.  Felton,  do  you  mind  getting  a 

blanket,  a  shawl,  or  something?  I  want  to  wrap  it  around 
Tim.” 

Iia  .  is  it  too  cold  in  here?”  demanded  the  mother. 

No;  its  too  hot.  And  the  air  isn't  one-quarter  pure 
enough  for  a  little  follow  who  doesn't  feel  well.” 
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“Maybe  I’d  better  stop  smoking,”  suggested  Jim,  taking 
his  pipe  out  of  his  mouth. 

“It'll  do  a  heap  of  good  if  you  do  stop,”  smiled  Frank, 
good-naturedlv,  and  pretending  not  to  understand  the 
lanky  boy's  meaning. 

Mrs.  Felton,  meanwhile,  had  brought  a  shawl.  Taking 
it,  Frank  wrapped  it  carefully  around  the  little  fellow  and 
asked  him  to  sit  down  in  the  chair  again. 

Then  our  hero  walked  over  to  the  back  door  and  threw 
it  open. 

“Oh,  Mr.  Manley/'  cried  the  alarmed  woman;  “do  you 
mean  to  keep  that  door  open  ?” 

“For  a  little  while.  Why?” 

»  “Tim  is  so  delicate — and  the  night  air - 

“Mrs.  Felton,  God  made  the  night  air,  like  the  day  air, 
for  delicate  people  to  breathe.  If  you  doubt  me  I  will  re¬ 
mind  you  that  nowadays  people  with  consumption  are  be¬ 
ing  cured  by  sleeping  out  in  tents  in  the  cold  and  snow  of 
midwinter.  It  cures  ’em,  too — where  no  amount  of  cod¬ 
dling  would  do  it,” 

“But  Tim  takes  cold  so  easily.” 

“And  I  don't  wonder  at  it,  madam,  if  he  has  to  spend 
much  of  his  time  in  a  room  like  this.  The  air  is  impure 
and  overheated.  Now  that  the  door  is  open,  note  how 
cool  and  sweet  the  air  is.  Doesn't  the  air  taste  good  now, 
Tim?” 

“Mighty  good,”  said  the  little  fellow,  shyly. 

“But  you’re  sure  he  won’t  catch  cold?”  begged  the  anx¬ 
ious  mother. 

“He  mav  be  a  little  hoarse  in  the  morning.  But  don’t 
you  mind  if  he  is.  If  Tim  does  as  I  want  him  to  he  won’t 
catch  any  colds  after  a  little  while.  Does  he  have  the  win¬ 
dow  open  at  night  where  he  sleeps?” 

“Mercy  no!” 

“Mrs.  Felton,  after  this,  even  on  the  coldest  nights,  his 
window'  should  be  open  a  couple  of  inches.  He  won't  catch 

!a  bit  of  cold  if  you  put  enough  bedclothes  on  him.  On  a 
night  like  to-night  have  the  window  open  at  least  six 
inches.  In  the  coldest  weather  have  it  open  at  least  two 
inches.  Don’t  be  afraid” — as  he  saw  a  look  of  great  doubt 
flit  over  the  mother’s  face.  “I  don’t  want  to  kill  the  little 
fellow,  Mrs.  Felton.  I  want  to  see  him  grow  strong.  That’s 
the  way  we  make  strong  fellows  in  our  club.  It’s  the  only 
way.  The  very  first  thing  that  a  sick  man  needs  is  plenty 
of  fresh,  pure  air  every  minute  of  the  twenty-four  hours.” 

Frank  now  stepped  over  and  closed  the  door,  opening, 
instead,  one  of  the  windows  a  couple  of  inches. 

“Keep  the  window  open  that  way  until  you  go  to  bed 
for  the  night,”  directed  Manley.  “If  you  find  the  air 

1  getting  the  least  impure,  open  the  door  for  a  little  while 
again.  And  at  least  keep  the  window  a  little  open  all 
through  the  hours  that  you  are  using  the  kitchen.  It  was 
much  too  hot  when  I  came  in  here.  The  thermometer,  if 
ther<*  had  been  one,  would  have  stood  a  good  deal  over 
eighty  degrees.  You  should  get  a  thermometer,  Mrs.  FeA- 
ton,  at  once,  and  see  to  it  after  this  that  the  room  your 
little  fellow  is  in  is  never  above  sixty  or  sixty-two.  Too 
j;,uch  heat  in  winter  makes  almost  as  many  people  sick  as 


impure  air  does.  Now,  Tim,  we’ll  see  how  good  you  are 
on  exercise.” 

First  of  all,  our  hero  felt  the  boy’s  feeble  pulse. 

“Now,  see  if  you  can  run  just  as  I  do,”  proposed  Frank. 
“In  this  kind  of  running  you  keep  your  feet  moving  all 
the  while,  just  as  if  you  were  running — but  you  keep  on 
the  same  spot  on  the  floor.  It’s  what  we  call  stationary 
running.”* 

Frank  thereupon  began  to  run,  without  getting  off  the 
spot  where  he  started.  Tim  watched  with  interest,  then 
tried  it  himself.  After  the  tenth  step  our  hero  stopped 
him  and  felt  the  little  fellow’s  pulse  again. 

“Remember,  Tim,  that  for  awhile  ten  steps  of  running 
at  a  time  will  be  enough  in  your  case.  Now  I  want  to  see 
how  deeply  you  can  breathe.” 

Again  Manley  threw  open  the  back  door,  explaining: 

“  Whenever  one  can’t,  go  outdoors  for  his  deep-breat'hing, 
he  must  at  least  have  a  door  or  window  open.  Now,  Tim, 
try  to  draw  into  your  lungs  slowly  all  the  air  that  you  can 
get.  Don’t  hurry,  but  get  every  last  bit  of  air  into  your 
lungs  that  you  can.  When  you’ve  breathed  in  as  much 
as  you  can,  try  to  get  in  a  gasp  or  two  more.  And  don’t 
raise  your  shoulders  a  particle  while  you’re  doing  it.  When 
you’ve  filled  your  lungs  up,  then  breathe  out  again,  slowly, 
though  a  little  more  rapidly  than  you  took  the  air  in.  Then 
take  a  rest,  and  then  breathe  deeply  again.  Now  go  ahead.” 

After  watching  our  hero,  the  little  fellow  tried,  with 
some  success. 

But  Avhile  taking  in  his  second  deep  breath  he  began  to 
cough. 

“Don’t  let  that  worry  you  at  all,  Mrs.  Felton,”  said 
Frank.  “Tim  coughed  because  his  lungs  aren't  developed 
at  all,  and  the  air  struck  a  spot  that  isn’t  used  to  pure 
air  yet.  After  a  little  while,  when  his.  lungs  get  used  to 
pure  air,  he  won't  cough  when  he  takes  in  a  big  breath.” 

“Was  this  the  sort  of  thing  you  did  with  that  Winston 
boy  last  winter?”  broke  in  Jim  Felton,  curiously. 

“Exactly  the  same  thing,”  replied  Frank.  “And  Win¬ 
ston  is  one  of  our  crack  athletes  now.  Yet  his  aunts  were 
afraid,  at  first,  that  I’d  murder  him.” 

“It  ain’t  going  to  kill  me — I  know!”  broke  in  Tim,  his 
eyes-  beaming  with  a  new  light. 

“Now,  Tim,  when  you  get  up  in  the  morning,  go  right 
outdoors - ” 

“If  the  weather  is  pleasant,”  amended  Mrs.  Felton. 

“No  matter  what  the  weather  is  !”retorted  Frank,  with 
emphasis.  “You  can  wrap  him  up  warmly,  Mrs.  Felton, 
if  it’s  cold  or  stormy.  Now,  Tim,  as  soon  as  you  get  out¬ 
doors  take  in  ten  great,  deep  breaths.  Then  ten  steps. 
Then  ten  more  breaths,  ten  steps  and  ten  breaths.  Thus 
you  will  get  forty  deep  breaths  and  thirty  running  steps. 
Then  come  in  the  house  and  take  a  bath.” 

u He  has  had  his  bath,”  interposed  Mrs.  Felton.  “Sat¬ 
urday’s  his  day.” 

“He  wants  a  bath  every  morning  after  his  exercise.  You 
needn’t  make  it  cold,  or  even  chilly,  at  first;  but  don’t 

♦This  splendid  gymnastic  drill,  in  a  form  suited  to  stronger 
boys  than  Tim  Felton,  is  fully  described  in  No.  23  of  "The  Young 
Athlete’s  Weekly.” — Editor. 
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make  the  water  really  warm,  either.  Then,  after  his  break¬ 
fast,  which  follows  the  bath,  he  can  go  outdoors  and  play. 
He  w  ants  to  be  around  outdoors  at  least  four  hours  every 
day.  On  the  stormy  days  he  can  go  into  the  woodshed 
and  play  with  the  door  open.  Now,  as  to  his  food,  Mrs. 
Felton;  see  to  it  that  he  doesn’t  swallow  any  mouthful 
until  he  has  chewed  it  down  to  a  fine,  soft  pulp.  He  is  not 
to  drink  anything  with  his  meals,  nor  for  a  half  hour  be¬ 
fore  or  afterwards.  But  at  other  times  let  him  drink  water 
freely.  No  tea,  coffee  or  cocoa  at  any  time.” 

“He  hasn't  much  appetite,  Tim  hasn’t,”  ventured  Mrs. 
Felton. 

“Don't  try  to  force  the  appetite,  then.  Wait  until  exer¬ 
cise  and  outdoor  air  make  him  hungry.  And  now,  Tim, 
take  the  deep-breathing  drill  again  at  noon,  and  the  run¬ 
ning  with  it,  and  once  more  at  night.  But  don't  take  any 
exercise,  outside  of  deep  breathing,  for  an  hour  before  you 
go  to  bed.  The  last  thing  before  getting  into  bed  take  two 
glasses  of  cool  water.” 

“Sounds  a  good  deal  like  a  doctor  talking,”  commented 
Jim. 

“There  wouldn’t  be  much  for  doctors  to  do  if  people 
would  only  learn  to  live  right,”  retorted  Frank.  “Now, 
Tim,  after  two  or  three  days  I  want  you  to  come  down  to 
my  house  in  the  evening  to  see  me.  Your  brother  can 
bring  you  down,  and  your  mother  can  come,  if  she  isn’t 
too  tired.  Now;  I  don’t  want  to  hear  that  you’ve  neglected 
a  single  thing  that  I’ve  told  you  to  do.” 

“I  won’t,”  promised  the  little  fellow,  eagerly. 

“Mrs.  Felton,  we  shall  have  Tim  going  to  school  regu¬ 
larly  within  a  fortnight.  And  please  put  by  money  for 
a  pair  of  skates  for  him  at  Christmas.  He’ll  need  ’em  by 
that  time.  Now,  good-night,  Tim,  old  man.  If  you  break 
any  of  your  promises  to  me  I  can’t  help  you.  If  you  keep 
the  promises  you’ve  made,  and  those  you’re  going  to  make, 
then,  upon  my  honor,  we’ll  soon  have  you  strong  and  fit 
for  anything !” 

As  Frank  stepped  briskly  off  down  the  road  he  thought 
to  himself: 

“To-night’s  business  has  put  a  good  idea  into  my  head. 
There’s  wealth  enough  in  Woodstock,  and  I’ll  persuade  the 
wealthy  to  provide  some  place  into  which  we  can  round  up 
all  the  unhealthy  little  chaps  and  girls  in  town.  Our  club 
can  furnish  a  good  instructor  for  two  or  three  times  a 
week.  By  jove,  we’ll  start  a  crusade  for  good,  old-fashioned 
health  and  strength  here  in  Woodstock!” 

Whistling  blithely,  and  thinking  over  his  grand  new 
plan,  Frank  passed  the  strip  of  woods. 

A  shadow  moved  in  there  behind  the  trees,  and  some¬ 
thing  whizzed. 

It  came  so  quickly  and  unerringly  that  Manley  had  no 
intimation  of  anything  wrong. 

Plunk  !  That  revolving  something  struck  him  glancinglv 
in  the  back  of  the  head. 

There  wus  force  enough  behind  the  missile  to  have  killed 
a  strong  man. 

OnlVfthe  glancing  saved  our  hero  from  probable  death. 

As  it  was  he  fell  to  the  ground  unconscious. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

BOUND  SKY-HIGH  ! 

Three  powerfully-built  men  sprang  out  from  cover  then. 

They  bent  over  the  unconscious  young  athlete,  turning 
him  over  for  a  good  look  at  his  face  and  the  inner  sides  of 
his  eyelids. 

One  of  them  fumbled  for  his  pulse. 

“I  was  afraid  we  had  killed  him,”  growled  one  of  the 
trio. 

“We  didn’t,  though.” 

“Lucky !” 

“Yes;  for  we’d  have  lost  our  sport.” 

“See  here;  we  can’t  afford  to  lose  time.  We’ve  got  to 
get  this  strong  young  rascal  tied  up.  He’s  like  a  human 
cyclone  when  he’s  on  his  feet.'’ 

Plainly  those  men  had  come  prepared  to  do  a  good  job 
of  tying,  for  they  produced  cords  and  small  ropes  in 
abundance. 

First  of  all,  Frank’s  wrists  were  tied,  and  by  men  who 
were  no  poor  hands  at  the  trade. 

Then  ropes  were  lashed  around  his  body  and  enfolding 
his  arms,  until  our  hero  presented  the  appearance  more 
of  being  swathed  than  of  being  tied. 

Even  his  feet  came  in  for  a  good  bit  of  careful  tying. 

Last  of  all,  a  gag  was  forthcoming.  They  were  none 
too  soon  with  this,  either,  for  Frank  sighed,  his  chest 
heaved,  and  it  was  plain  that  he  was  coming  back  to  con¬ 
sciousness. 

Just  as  the  gag  had  been  slipped  in  and  made  fast  an 
unlooked-for  ally  arrived. 

•J 

It  was  Towser,  Frank’s  bull  pup,  which,  having  got 
loose,  had  come  on  the  trail  of  his  master. 

THe  dog  thrust  himself  forward,  sniffing  apprehensively 
at  his  young  master. 

Then  the  brute  turned,  his  teeth  showing  in  an  ugly 
growl. 

“Swat  him!” 

The  club  descended  in  a  death-dealing  blow  on  Towser’s 
head,  and  the  poor  brute  lurched  over,  stiffening  out. 

With  an  oath  one  of  the  men  kicked  the  dog’s  body  into 
the  bushes. 

“Come  along,”  growled  the  leader.  “Bill,  I  reckon  you 
are  husky  enough  to  tote  the  youngster.” 

Strong  enough,  indeed,  was  the  man  addressed,  for  this 
was  the  same  trio  who  had  moved  the  safe  from  the  Dun- 
stan  drawing-room. 

Straight  into  the  woods  vanished  the  men  and  their 
burden.  Frank  was  slowly  coming  to  consciousness. 

His  first  impression  was  only  that  he  was  being  carried. 

Then  he  knew  that  he  had  a  splitting  headache  and  that 
the  night  air  felt  wonderfully  good  on  his  hot  forehead. 

I  hen,  by  degrees,  it  came  to  our  hero  to  wonder  what 
it  all  meant. 

That  he  was  being  carried  a  good  ways  by  >omo  one  w;  > 
quite  plain  to  him. 
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And  he  realized  that  from  time  to  time  his  bearers 

changed. 

At  last,  however,  his  captors  reached  a  little  clearing 
in  the  woods,  and  Manley,  opening  his  eyes  and  fighting 
for  full  consciousness,  knew  where  he  was. 

He  was  on  a  spot  that  he  knew  well — some  half  mile 
out  of  Woodstock  and  less  than  an  eighth  from  the  river. 

“Get  some  water  and  throw  it  in  his  face.  It’ll  bring 
him  to,”  suggested  one  of  the  men. 

“Oh,  he's  coming  around  all  right.  He'll  soon  be  able 
to  notice  things.” 

“Won’t  he  be  tickled,  though?” 

“Take  out  the  gag.  Nobody  could  hear  him  veil  from 
here.” 

Accordingly  the  gag  was  yanked  from  his  mouth. 

“He’ll  soon  know  who  we  are,”  chuckled  one  of  the 
rogues. 

“I  know  now,”  sounded  Manley’s  vibrating  voice.  “That 
is  Duggan  who’s  talking.” 

“Know  any  of  the  rest  of  us?”  chuckled  Duggan. 

“Oh,  I  guess  the  others  must  be  the  thieves  that  Dug¬ 
gan  travels  around  with.” 

“  Sassy !” 

“Oh,  rascals  like  you  haven’t  anv  feelings  that  a  de¬ 
cent  man  can  hurt.’’ 

“But  you’ve  goLsome  that  we’re  going  to  hurt,”  vaunted 

Duggan. 

“And  we’re  going  to  do  it  mighty  soon.”  added  an¬ 
other. 

“And  so  thoroughly  that  it  won't  never  have  to  be  done 
again,”  chimed  in  the  third. 

“Take  him  over  to  that  stump  and  prop  him  up,  so  he 
can  notice  things,”  commanded  Duggan. 

Frank  was  carted  over  on  a  broad  shoulder.  He  was 
set  down  on  the  ground  with  no  gentle  force,  and  his  back 
propped  against  the  stump. 

Frank  by  this  time  had  his  wits  pretty  fully  at  his 
command. 

The  three  wretches,  with  leering  faces,  seated  them¬ 
selves  on  the  cold,  hard  ground  in  front  of  him  like  men 
who  were  used  to  living  out  of  doors  at  all  times  of  year.* 

“Well,”  began  Duggan,  cheerfully,  “we’ve  got  you.  I 
warned  you  that  we  would.” 

“Well?”  asked  Frank  slowly.  1 

If  he  was  in  the  least  afraid  he  did  not  permit  these 
rascals  to  perceive  the  fact. 

“You  meddled  in  our  business,”  growled  Duggan. 

“Well?” 

“You  got  the  swag  back  from  us  and  made  fools  of  us. 
If  we  hadn’t  had  friends  we’d  have  had  to  go  to  prison.” 
“Well?” 

“The  amount  of  it  is,  young  feller,”  cried  Duggan, 
boa r-ely,  “that  we  don't  allow  fools  to  butt  into  our  games.” 

“And  I  butted.” 

“That  vou  did.” 

“Well,  what  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?” 

Fr;jnk*.-:  voice  -ounded  in  a  provoking  drawl. 


“We're  going  to  get  square,  that’s  what  we're  going  to 
do!”  roared  another  of  the  trio. 

“Going  to  commit  another  crime?”  Frank  queried, 
coolly. 

“That’s  none  of  vour  business.” 

«/ 

“Oh,  that’s  one  of  the  things  I  wanted  to  know,  and 
I’m  glad  that  I’ve  found  out,”  queried  Manley,  with  a 
grin  that  masked  his  real  feelings.  “Since  it  doesn’t  con¬ 
cern  me,  and  isn’t  any  of  my  business,  that  lets  me  out  of 
the  affair,  of  course.” 

His  light,  jeering  tone  was  to  Duggan  what  the  red  rag 
is  to  a  bull. 

“Don’t  you  try  to  get  funny  with  us!”  frothed  the 
scoundrel. 

“I  don’t  feel  exactly  funny,”  admitted  Manley.  “I’m 
more  sleepy,  if  anything.” 

“Oh,  you’re  going  to  sleep  well  enough !” 

“How  soon  are  you  going  to  be  kind  enough  to  let  me 
go  home?” 

“Let  you  go  home?”  bellowed  Duggan.  “Oh,  we’ll  give 
you  a  start,  but  you’ll  only  get  half  way  there.” 

The  others  chuckled  so  meaningly  that  Frank  knew 
there  was  something  unusually  sinister  about  this  outrage. 

If  he  could  only  provoke  them  into  giving  him  some 
inkling  of  what  was  planned ! 

“Went  visiting  the  sick  to-night,  didn’t  you?”  demanded 
Duggan,  sarcastically.  “Never  thought  we  planned  that 
so  you’d  go  by  our  way,  did  you?” 

Frank  gave  a  start  of  genuine  surprise  this  time. 

Could  it  be  possible  that  the  Feltons  had  had  any  de¬ 
liberate  hand  in  what  promised  to  be  a  serious  crime? 

“Oh,  it  wasn’t  that  played-out  little  woman’s  fault,” 
Duggan  added.  “At  least,  she  didn’t  know  anything  about 
it.  But  we  managed  to  have  the  thought  carried  to  her 
boy  and  her  that  you’d  be  of  use  to  the  kid.  So  all  we 
had  to  do  was  to  lay  for  you.  And  we  got  you !”  finished 
Duggan,  with  blatant  pride  in  himself. 

“And  it’s  about  the  meanest  thing  you  could  do  to  me,” 
taunted  Manley — “to  bring  me  into  such  company  as  this.” 

“Don’t  you  like  our  company?”  sneered  Duggan. 

“Well,  candidly,”  replied  the  young  athlete,  “it's  about 
the  meanest  company  that  can  be  found  this  side  of  Satan’s 
empire.” 

“That’s  something  you’re  going  to  know  more  about  in  a 
few  minutes,”  remarked  Duggan,  impressively. 

“Going  to  inflict  a  lot  more  of  your  company  on  me?" 
leered  Frank. 

“No;  we’re  going  to  give  von  less  of  it.” 

“Oh,  thank  you!” 

“And  we’re  going  to  give  you  a  ticket  to  that  other 
place  you  spoke  of — Satan’s  empire.” 

Frank’s  heart  sank  in  an  instant. 

This  wretch  had  hinted  at  intended  murder.  Now,  Dug¬ 
gan  was  not  the  kind  of  man  to  talk  aimlessly  about 
killing. 

The  wretch’s  next  words  confirmed  this  view. 

“The  plain  truth  is,  younker,  that  we’re  going  to  send 
you  just  where  you’ll  know  a  whole  lot  more  about  the 
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society  in  the  next  world.  Do  you  remember  what  T  wrote 
in  that  letter  1  sent  you?  Remember  what  I  said  as  to 
where  you’d  go  if  you  didn’t  quit  monkeying  with  us?” 

“You  hinted,”  retorted  Manley,  trying  to  steady  a  voice 
that  would  shake  a  little  in  spite  of  himself;  “you  hinted 
that  I’d  go  sky-high.” 

“That’s  it,  kid — that’s  it!  Your  memory  is  all  right. 
That’s  just  what  we’ve  brought  you  here  for — to  send  you 
sky-high.  And  you'll  go  so  high  that  you  won't  never 
know  anything  more  about  what’s  going  on  on  this  earth.” 

“  Oh,  rot !”  ejaculated  Manley,  in  pretended  disbelief. 

“Have  your  own  way  about  it,  younker.  But  up  to  the 
sky  you  go.  And  you’re  going  in  style,  at  that.  No  ordi¬ 
nary  balloon  for  you.  You’ll  travel  by  airship,  and  a 
mighty  swift  ship,  too !  We  hope  you  won’t  get  sea-sick — 

I  mean,  air-sick.” 

“When  does  this  ship  start ?V  queried  Frank. 

“Just  as  soon  as  we  start  her.” 

“Oh,  then  you’re  going  up  with  me?” 

“Not  if  we  know  it,”  retorted  Duggan,  while  his  com¬ 
panions  grinned  broadly.  “The  air-ship  that  you'll  travel 
by  isn’t  the  kind  that  we  hanker  after.” 

“We  can  give  him  a  better  idea  of  the  air-ship  by  showing 
it  to  kim,”  broke  in  one  of  the  men. 

“That’s  so,”  nodded  Duggan.  “Besides,  we’re  losing 
time  with  this  palaver.” 

“Got  a  house  to  rob  to-night?”  queried  Frank,  inno¬ 
cently.  “If  so,  don’t  let  me  detain  you.  I  can  do  with¬ 
out  you  just  as  well  as  not.  Business  must  be  attended  to, 
you  know.” 

“That  kid’s  guying  us,”  growled  one  of  the  trio. 

“He’ll  stop,”  retorted  Duggan,  “just  as  soon  as  he  drops 
to  what  our  plans  mean.” 

“Shall  I  tote  him  over  to  the — the  air-ship?” 

“Yes;  bring  him  along.” 

“At  least  my  curiosity  is  soon  to  be  satisfied,”  muttered 
Frank  to  himself. 

He  would  chaff  with  these  wretches  sooner  than  show 
the  white  feather. 

Yet  he  could  not  disguise  from  himself  that  these  men 
had  planned  murder,  and  that  they  would  put  the  plan 
through  with  the  utmost  coolness  and  deliberation. 

Yet  our  hero  hoped  that  some  avenue  of  escape  would 
yet  present  itself. 

He  was  not  one  to  give  up  hope  while  there  was  any  pros¬ 
pect  of  hope  left. 

The  man  who  had  appointed  himself  burden-carrier  took 
our  hero  out  of  the  clearing  into  the  thin  woods. 

Here  lie  suddenly  lowered  our  hero  to  his  bound  feet 
and  supported  him  upright. 

“What  do  you  think  of  this?”  questioned  Duggan,  step¬ 
ping  over  to  an  odd-looking  device  that  filled  our  hero 
with  bewilderment. 

For  a  stout  pole  at  least  a  dozen  feet  long  had  been 
propped  at  an  angle  over  a  tree  limb,  one  end  of  the  pole 
resting  on  the  ground. 

At  the  upper  end  of  the  pole  was  a  curious-looking  big 


cylinder  that  gave  Frank  cause  for  wonder.  On  the  pole 
below  the  cylinder  was  a  tin  plate. 

But  at  last  the  nature  of  the  contrivance  dawned  upon 
him. 

“It’s  a  giant  sky-rocket !”  he  cried,  half-doubtingly. 

“Correct!  The  little  boy  guessed  right  the  very  first 
time!”  mimicked  Duggan. 

“But  what  are  you  going  to  do  with  it?” 

“Set  it  off,”  said  the  wretch,  coolly. 

“It’ll  make  a  wonderful  sight!”  cried  Frank. 

“You  bet  it  will!”  ejaculated  Duggan,  with"  enthusiasm. 
“For  when  that  big  sky-rocket  goes  up  you'll  go,  too.  You 
will  be  tied  to  it.  To  make  you  linger,  that  tin  shield  on 
the  pole  will  protect  you  from  the  downward  rush  of 
sparks  from  the  cylinder,  so  you  won’t  burn  to  death.  We 
don’t  want  to  roast  you.  You’d  die  too  quick  that  way.” 


CHAPTER  XII. 

THE  AIR-SHIP  STARTS. 

It  was  dizzying — awful ! 

To  shoot  up  into  space,  tied  fast  to  that  huge  piece  of 
fireworks ! 

With  powder  enough — and  this  fiendish  contrivance 
doubtless  contained  it,  the  giant  rocket  could  be  made  to 
travel  a  great  distance  up  into  the  air. 

The  speed  would  be  tremendous,  the  whirl  through  space 
brain-twisting ! 

It  would  be  all  over  in  a  few  seconds,  that  upward  flight. 
And  then  the  turn — and  the  descent ! 

No  wonder  that  Frank  Manley,  when  he  realized  the 
full  and  deliberate  purpose  of  these  ruffians,  reeled  and 
trembled  like  a  leaf  tossed  in  the  storm. 

“Come,  that’s  too  much  of  a  joke,”  he  protested  through 
bloodless  lips.  “Don't  keep  it  up,  even  for  sport!” 

“Got  on  your  nerves,  has  it?”  laughed  Duggan,  brutally. 
“Well,  look-a-here,  younker;  we  ain’t  stringing  you.  And 
we  ain’t  going  to  weaken.  You  can’t  beg  off.  This  air-ship 
sails,  and  you’ll  be  its  passenger!” 

“He  don’t  believe  you!”  jeered  the  rascal  who  was  hold¬ 
ing  our  hero. 

“Then  we’ll  show  him.  It’s  about  time  to  see  the  fun 
start,  anyway.” 

At  a  sign  from  Duggan  Frank  was  forced  against  the 
pole,  under  the  tin  plate. 

First  his  feet  were  tied  in  place. 

Cry  for  help  ? 

That  thought  came  to  Manley,  but  he  saw  the  useless- 

ness  of  it. 

Even  if  the  cry  was  heard,  it  could  not  be  answered  in 
time. 

Nothing  mortal  could  now  stop  these  scoundrels  from 
carrying  out  their  purpose. 

To  cry  for  help,  or  to  attempt  to  beg  off.  would  l>e  a 
lack  of  gameness. 
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Manley  realized,  with  sudden,  indescribable  dread,  that 
he  must  die  the  death  promised  to  him. 

In  that  awful  moment  he  was  conscious  of  but  one 
thought — a  grim  determination  that,  now  his  time  had 
come,  he  would  die  like  a  man. 

His  feet  were  tied  at  last. 

Now  one  of  the  wretches  forced  his  body  over  against 
the  pole  so  that  Duggan  could  securely  lash  the  boy’s 
whole  length  of  body  in  place. 

For  an  instant  Duggan  paused  in  his  work  to  peer  into 
the  boy’s  eyes. 

What  he  saw  there  did  not  wholly  please  the  wretch. 

There  was  not  terror  enough  in  Manley’s  eyes. 

‘‘Going  to  make  the  trip  game?”  jeered  the  brute. 

“Yes,”  said  Manley,  shortly  and  thickly. 

“Blamed  if  I  don't  believe  you  will !”  admitted  Duggan, 
a  note  of  admiration  in  his  voice. 

Frank  said  nothing  more. 

Duggan  returned  to  his  task  of  tying,  assisted  by  one 
of  the  others. 

While  this  was  going  on  the  third  brute  had  gone  in 
under  the  trees,  now  returning  with  a  barrel,  which  he 
placed  in  position  beside  the  pole. 

“That’s  the  platform  for  the  master  of  ceremonies,” 
chuckled  Duggan,  answering  the  look  that  he  saw  in  Man¬ 
ley’s  face. 

“  This  is  what  I  stand  on  when  I  hold  the  punk  to  touch 
off  the  fireworks,”  added  the  fellow  who  had  placed  the 
barrel. 

“Get  the  punk  ready,”  directed  Duggan. 

This  command  the  other  obeyed  by  taking  out  a  cigar 
and  lighting  it. 

He  took  several  deep  whiffs  from  the  weed,  evidently 
enjoying  the  tobacco  almost  as  much  as  he  relished  the 
task  set  for  him  of  igniting  the  fuse  of  the  giant  rocket. 

Duggan  drew  back  to  look  at  his  latest  performance  in 
tying  with  critical  eyes. 

Then  he  suddenly  demanded : 

“Got  any  last  words  to  say,  younker?”  , 

“Yes,”  responded  Manley,  hoarsely. 

“Talk  up,  then !” 

“May  heaven  forgive  you  all  for  this  fearful  crime!” 
uttered  Manley,  fervently. 

“That’s  all  you’ve  got  to  say?” 

“That’s  all.” 

“Then,”  said  Duggan,  slowly,  as  if  searching  his  mind 
for  a  clew  to  any  forgotten  detail,  “I  reckon  we’re  about 
ready  to  touch  off.  The  air-ship  is  due  to  sail.  I  wonder, 
younker,  how  it’ll  feel  to  you?  I  wouldn’t  wonder  if  you 
go  up  so  quick  that  you’ll  feel  sorter  dizzy.  But  I’ll  bet 
that  you’ll  know  just  what’s  happening  when  the  rocket 
turns  and  you  start  to  come  down.  Gee-whizz !  What  a 
sensation  that’ll  be — falling  plumb  out  of  the  sky  and 
hitting  the  earth  full  tilt!  We’ve  headed  the  air-ship 
toward  Woodstock.  1  wonder  if  you'll  land  right  in  the 
town  ?” 

Curiously  enough,  Manley  was  wondering  at  that  mo¬ 
ment  over  that  very  thing. 


1 

Grisly  as  the  thought  was,  he  could  not  help  picturing 
himself  as  he  would  look  lying  on  the  ground  after  his 
terrific  plunge  out  of  space. 

“How’s  the  punk?”  asked  Duggan,  jeeringly. 

“Burning  fine.” 

“Get  up  on  the  barrel,  then.” 

With  very  evident  relish  the  brute  climbed  up  to  his 
post,  holding  the  glowing  cigar  within  a  foot  and  a  half 
of  the  fuse  of  the  giant  rocket. 

“Everything  seems  all  right,”  nodded  Duggan,  after  a 

^  * 

swift,  final  inspection.  “All  ready!  Set  her  off!” 

Frank  had  closed  his  eyes,  shaking  with  mortal  dread. 

But,  though  his  teeth  tried  to  chatter,  he  kept  his  jaws 
firmly  clenched,  resolved  that  no  cry  from  him  should  at¬ 
tend  his  launching  upward  into  space. 

“There  she  goes!” 

The  brute  with  the  cigar  touched  the  glowing  end  to 
the  fuse. 

There  was  an  instant  sputtering  of  powder  igniting. 

A  little  shower  of  sparks  shot  downward  and  hit  the 
tin  plate  over  Frank. 

Then,  with  a  great  throb  of  agony,  Manley  felt  the  pole 
of  the  giant  rocket  vibrate — then  shoot  upward! 

There  was  a  yell — a  cry  full  of  mortal  anguish;  but  it 
came  not  from  Manley’s  lips. 

The  air  seemed  suddenlv  full  of  forms. 

Something  caught  at  the  pole.  Then  something  else! 

Beside  the  boy  tied  to  the  rocket  several  more  were  hang¬ 
ing  desperately  to  its  shaft. 

Other  forms  were  busy,  too,  thereabouts. 

The  very  spot  semed  to  have  become  the  center  of  a  whirl¬ 
wind  of  commotion. 

Hampered  by  the  weight  of  more  boys,  wTho  caught  on 
just  in  the  bare  nick  of  time,  the  rocket  went  less  than 
eight  feet  of  its  way  on  the  upward  flight. 

And  now  it  came  to  earth  again,  lighting  up  the  scene 
with  its  myriads  of  blazing  powder  sparks. 

There  was  a  sharp,  lively  explosion,  and,  mingling  with 
the  racket  the  noise  of  men’s  voices  blaspheming  savagely. 

It  was  all  so  bewildering,  so  dazing,  so  stupefying,  that 
Frank  Manley  could  not  comprehend  it  all  at  once. 

“  Gracious,  old  chap !  A  half  a  second  later  and  we’d 
have  been  in  mourning  for  you  sure !” 

It  was  Hal  Spofford  who  spoke,  wonderful  as  that 
seemed,  and  it  was  Hal  who,  with  Joe’s  swift  assistance, 
was  now  freeing  Manley  from  the  pole. 

All  of  the  boys  had  been  more  or  less  blackened  in  the 
face  by  the  exploding  powder,  but  none  was  seriously  in¬ 
jured. 

And  what  did  it  all  mean  over  yonder? 

For  Jackets  and  Inow  Sato  had  been  strangely  and  sav¬ 
agely  busy,  with  the  result  that  now  the  three  wretches 
were  lying  on  the  ground,  and  two  young  athletes  were  very 
intent  over  the  task  of  tying  them  up. 

Suddenly,  from  the  woods  near  bv,  came  the  sound  of 
a  growel — Towser’s  growl,  or  our  hero  was  sadly  in  error. 

Like  a  flash  Hal  was  up  and  off.  Soon  over  there  in 
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li  e  woods  there  was  the  sound  of  Spofford's  voice  in  sharp 
challenge. 

It  was  not  ver\  long  ere* Hal  was  coming  back,  forcing 
a  very  reluctant  prisoner  in  the  person  of  Francis  Mon¬ 
tague. 

That  very  select  scoundrel  had  chosen  to  keep  well  in 
the  background,  yet  even  he  had  felt  it  necessary  to  he 
where  he  could  see  the  summary  punishment  of  Frank  Man- 
ley  for  the  offence  of  meddling  in  the  thieves’  affairs. 

It  was  Towser  who  had  scented  the  foreign-looking  ruf¬ 
fian  back  in  the  shadow  under  the  trees,  and  who  had  been 
the  direct  means  of  bringing  Mr.  Montague  to  book  at  the 
bar  of  retribution. 

Frank  was  leaning  weakly  against  the  tree  when  his 
chum  returned. 

“Another  triumph  for  that  wonderful  Towser!”  cried 
Hal,  indicating  his  captive.  “Groat  Dewey,  but  you’ve  got 
a  dog  there,  Frank,  that  is  worth  millions  in  the  hour  of 
need !” 

“What  did  Towser  do?”  demanded  Frank,  stooping  to 
pat  his  faithful,  affectionate,  four-footed  friend. 

“What  didn’t  he  do?”  ejaculated  Spofford.  “Why,  the 
noble  old  fellow  came  whining  around  our  house  and  jump¬ 
ing  all  over  me  and  yelping.  He  seemed  mighty  weak, 
loo,  as  if  he  had  been  badly  hurt.  But  of  course  I  knew 
that  something  must  be  wrong  with  von — and  mighty 
wrong.  So  I  got  all  the  fellows  here  on  the  telephone. 
Towser  took  us  way  up  the  south  road  first,  and  there  we 
found  the  signs  of  some  kind  of  a  scrimmage.  Then 
Towser  got  his  nose  to  the  ground  and  brought  us  here 
on  the  run.” 

“If  he  hadn’t - ”  murmured  Manley.  He  looked  at 

the  fizzed-out  rocket  shudderingly. 

“Well,  it’s  all  right,”  cried  Joe,  cheerfully.  “And  Gris- 
comb  can  have  his  fugitives  hack  again.  He’ll  he  more 
pleased  about  it  than  the  thieves  will.” 

“You  fellows  might  have  been  free  for  a  long  time  if 
you  hadn  t  bothered  so  to  get  me,”  commented  our  hero, 
looking  the  prisoners  over. 

“Revenge  is  always  sweet,”  came  in  Duggan’s  surly 
voice. 

“Yes,”  retorted  Frank.  “But  don’t  forget  that  sweet 
things  sometimes  make  you  sick  at  your  stomach.  You’ll 
feel  sick  over  this  night’s  work  many  a  day  to  come.” 

Twenty  minutes  later  the  four  captives  were  safely 
I  dged  in  Woodstock’s  police  station. 

Nor  did  they  again  escape  from  justice.  They  were  held 
<>f  trial,  convicted,  and  are  now  busily  engaged  in  help¬ 
ing  the  State  to  pay  their  hoard  hills. 

Duggan  and  his  two  companions  finally  confessed  that 
they  three  had  moved  the  safe  from  the  house  to  the  wagon 
without  other  help. 

It  was  a  tremendous  task,  but  with  ropes,  steel  bars  and 
tackle  they  had  accomplished  it. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  early  morning  run  of  the  Fp 
and  At  ’Fni  football  men  the  probability  is  that  they 
would  have  gotten  away  with  their  plunder. 

**  Wood  stock  ’ll  seem  <1  nil  for  a  long  time,  after  this 


night's  work,”  grumbled  Joe  Prescott.  “We  don  t  often 
have  excitement  like  to-night’s.” 

“For  which  I  am  devoutly  thankful,”  laughed  I  rank, 
“it  isn't  as  much  fun  as  you  might  think  to  find  yourself 
a  part  of  the  tail  of  a  great  skyrocket  that  is  bound  to 
go  up.” 

“It  was  just  staitiug  up  as  we  made  our  mad  break 
through,”  shuddered  Hal.  “Even  a  half  a, second  more 
and  we'd  have  been  miles  too  late!  As  it  was  we  had  to 
jump  for  that  pole.  It  was  above  our  heads.  Oh,  if  we 
had  missed  catching  hold  of  the  stick — or  pole !” 

“But  vou  didn’t  miss,”  smiled  Frank.  “The  giant 
rocket  that  was  built  to  carry  one  Woodstock  boy  up  into 
the  air  wasn't  powerful  enough  to  get  up  with  the  weight 
of  two  more  fellows  added.” 

“I  don't  believe  I  shall  ever  enjoy  a  fireworks  show 
again,”  said  Joe,  with  a  queer  little  catch  in  his  brave 

voice. 

“Oh,  1  shall,”  laughed  Frank.  “But  after  this  I  shall 
know  better  than  to  feel  badly  when  a  piece  fizzes  out.” 


THE  END. 


What  a  rousing  old  sport  football  is!  Young  America 
can  never  grow  tired  of  the  game.  Every  reader  of  ours 
will  he  more  fascinated  with  the  game  than  ever  when 
he  has  read  “FRANK  MANLEY’S  FOOTBALL  STRAT¬ 
EGY;  OR.  BEATING  TOD  OWEN'S  FAKE  KICK,” 
which  will  he  published  complete  in  No.  10  of  “Frank 
Manley’s  Weekly,”  out  next  week!  It  is  a  storv  brimful 
of  the  fire  and  grit  of  the  gridiron  field.  And  there  will 
he  a  host  of  other  adventures,  told  as  only  “Physical  Di¬ 
rector”  can  tell  the  doings  of  athletic  hoys. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE:  All  hack  numbers  of  this  weekly 

% 

are  always  in  print.  If  you  cannot  obtain  them  from  any 
newsdealer,  semi  the  price  in  money  or  postage  stamps  bv 
mail  to  FRANK  TOUSEY,  PFRUSHER.  24  TNION 
*01  ARE.  NEW  ^  ORK,  and  yon  will  receive  the  oopie< 
you  order  by  return  mail. 
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PRACTICAL  TALKS  ON  TRAINING 

By  "  Physical  Director  ” 


No.  41. 


About  this  time  of  year  look  out  for  the  first  crop  of 
colds. 

Colds  are  a  very  miserable  kind  of  punishment.  Now, 
punishment,  you  understand,  is  always  something  that 
comes  to  us  to  keep  us  in  mind  of  the  fact  that  we  have 
sinned. 

If  vou  don't  sin  you  won’t  have  a  cold.  That’s  abso- 

v  v 

lute  and  positive ! 

Now,  verv  many  of  vou  will  be  curious  at  once  to  know 
what  sort  of  sin  brings  about  a  cold  in  the  head  or  chest. 

Well,  the  most  common  sin  that  results  in  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  a  cold  is  the  sin  of  working,  living  and  sleeping 
in  bad  air.  You  have  been  given  a  pair  of  lungs  whose 
mission  it  is  to  throw  off  many  of  the  poisons  of  the  body. 
T'he  lungs  accomplish  this  work  bv  breathing  in  pure  air, 
which  comes  out  laden  with  the  poisons  that  the  body  is 
trying  to  throw  off. 

Impure  air  won’t  carry  these  poisons  away  from  the 
lungs.  Impure  air  can’t  do  it !  Now,  if  you  breathe  in 
very  impure  air  the  result  is  even  worse,  for  then  you  are 
merely  adding  to  the  great  load  of  poison  in  the  lungs  that 
the  body  is  trying  to  throw  off. 

The  whole  reason  why  life  and  exercise  in  the  open  air 
work  such  wonders  for  one’s  health  is  because  in  the  pure 
outdoor  air  you  give  the  lungs  their  full  chance  to  throw 
off  the  body’s  poisons. 

A  cold  generally  means  that  you  have  accumulated  so 
much  poison  in  your  lungs  that  the  lungs  are  rotting 
somewhat  on  that  account. 

Now,  any  sensible  fellow  will  be  able  to  understand  that 
the  real  way  to  get  rid  of  a  cold  is  to  stop  that  rotting  by 
getting  plenty  of  pure  air  into  the  lungs. 

Pure  air  is  found  only  out  of  doors.  In  the  house  you 
can  have  pretty  close  to  pure  air  by  having  a  window  open. 
Through  the  winter  you  should  never  be  in  an  entirely 
closed  room  at  any  time  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  Let  a 
little  of  the  cold  air  get  in  from  outside  all  the  time  and 
you  will  have  plenty  of  decent  air  for  breathing  purposes. 
Your  lungs  won’t  rot,  and  you  won’t  have  colds  that  can 
amount  to  anything. 

Now,  in  addition  to  keeping  all  the  windows  and  doors 
closed,  there  arc  several  other  ways  of  making  the  air  foul 
in  a  room.  Lamps  and  gas-jets,  by  burning  up  the  oxygen 

!in  the  air  and  converting  that  oxygen  into  carbonic  acid 
ga-,  are  constantly  making  the  air  indoors  unfit  to  breathe. 

There  is  another  way  in  which  many  of  us  spoil  the 
air  and  rot  our  lungs  in  winter,  and  that  is  by  heating 
room-  with  oil  or  gas  stoves.  In  the  opinion  of  your 
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humble  friend  oil  and  gas  heaters  are  such  a  menace  to 
health  and  life  that  there  ought  to  be  a  law  against  the 
selling  of  such  heaters. 

These  nasty  affairs  simply  consume  the  oxygen  in  the 
air  with  greedy  appetite  and  fill  a  room  with  poisonous 
carbonic  acid  gas  in  a  very  short  time.  Stoves  that  carry 
the  impure  air  off  up  the  chimney,  open  fire-places,  steam 
and  hot  water  heat,  are  the  only  forms  of  heating  that  one 
who  lias  any  regard  for  his  health  has  any  right  to  use. 

Don’t  live  in  a  room  that  is  kept  too  warm.  When  the 
temperature  is  allowed  to  get  much  above  sixty  degrees  . 
Fahrenheit  the  room  is  too  warm  for  health.  When  you 
go  from  a  warm  room  in  the  cold  outer  air  you  take  cold 
readily. 

Don’t  sleep  in  a  room  that  is  heated  in  any  fashion. 
And  keep  the  sleeping-room  window  open  at  least  a  couple 
of  inches  on  the  coldest  night  of  all  the  winter!  Be  sure 
about  this. 

“My  father  won’t  let  me  sleep  in  a  room  with  the  win¬ 
dow  open  in  winter,”  writes  a  correspondent.  Then,  my 
lad,  I’m  really  and  honestly  sorry  for  you.  Show  this 
Talk  to  your  father,  and  some  of  the  others  that  I’ve  writ¬ 
ten  in  the  past,  and  tell  your  father  from  me,  please,  that 
he  is  setting  his  opinion  against  the  whole  trend  of  in¬ 
telligent  scientific  opinion  to-day.  It  has  been  proved  be¬ 
yond  a  question  that  lungs  must  slWly  rot  in  a  sleeping 
room  that  is  not  ventilated.  Why,  the  doctors  are  an¬ 
nouncing  it  as  a  great  discovery  that  the  only  known  cure 
for  consumption  is  for  the  patient  to  sleep  out  of  doors 
the  year  around !  Millions  of  dollars  of  capital  are  now 
invested  in  sanitariums  where  consumptives  are  given  the 
great  open-air  cure— in  winter  as  well  as  in  the  other  seas¬ 
ons  of  the  year. 

Of  course  when  I  declare  that  there  is  no  sense  in  hav¬ 
ing  cdlds,  I  am  prepared  to  admit  that  any  healthy  boy 
may,  by  playing  too  hard  out  of  doors  in  cold  weather, 
get  a  light  attack  of  the  “snuffles”  that  will  last  for  a  few 
hours.  But  I  am  telling  you  the  only  wav  of  preventing 
that  light  attack  from  settling  into  a  severe  and  prolonged 
cold. 

Be  mighty  careful  about  the  cough  medicines  you  take ! 
You  don’t  know  what’s  in  them.  Most  of  them  contain 
opium.  Now,  in  case  you  get  a  tickling  cough  that  annoys 
you,  I  am  going  to  tell  your  mother  how  to  make  a  safe 
cough  medicine  that  will  stop  the  tickling. 

Your  mother  knows  how  to  make  flaxseed  tea.  Ask  her 
to  take  six  ounces  of  this  tea  and  shake  it  up  with  two 
fluid  ounces  of  glycerine.  Then  she  can  add  just  enough 
lemon  or  lime  juice  to  give  the  mixture  a  pleasant  flavor. 
And  here  you  have  sa  physical  culture  cough  syrup  that 
will  stop  the  tickling  in  your  throat  and  chest ;  and  this 
syrup  can’t  hurt  you.  You  can  take  as  much  of  it  as  you 
want. 

If,  however,  you  follow  my  advice  faithfully  and  intelli¬ 
gently  you  won’t  have  much  need  for  the  foregoing  cough 
syrup.  Be  outdoors  all  you  can,  and  live  and  sleep  in 
cool,  well-aired  rooms,  and  there  won’t  be  much  of  any 
chance  for  a  cold  to  sneak  in ! 
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Letters  from  Readers 


NOTICE.— Write  letters  for  this  p&ge  on  only  one  side  of  the  paper.  Number 
your  questions.  Do  not  ask  questions  on  the  same  pn-per  containing  mail 
orders.  Immediate  answers  cannot  be  gl\  jn,  as  Frank  Ma.nley's  Weekly 
Is  printed  several  weeks  ahead  of  the  date  of  issue.  Address  all  questions  for 
this  department  to  "PKysico.1  Director,*'  No.  24  Union  Square,  Now  York. 


Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Physical  Director: 

I  would  like  to  have  your  opinion  on  my 
measurements.  Age,  19;  height,  5  feet  7  inches; 
weight  (stripped),  130  pounds;  waist,  30  inches; 
chest,  normal  31  inches,  expanded  36  inches; 
neck,  14%  inches;  thighs,  19  inches;  calves,  14% 
inches;  forearm,  10%  inches;  wrist,  6%  inches. 
I  have  run  600  yards  in  1  minute  27  seconds. 
Should  a  sprinter  diet  himself? 

Yours  truly, 

“Sprinter,” 

Yonkers  Harriers  ‘Cross-country  Club. 

Your  waist  is  two  inches  too  large,  and  you 
haven’t  nearly  enough  chest  expansion  for  sprint¬ 
ing.  Go  in  to  build  up  that  chest!  Of  course 
a  sprinter  should  diet  himself.  So  should  an 
athlete  of  any  kind. 


Game.  Mo.,  August  14,  1905. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

Being  a  reader  of  Frank  Manley’s  Weekly,  I 
take  the  liberty  of  sending  my  measurements  to 
you.  Age,  18  years;  height,  5  feet  7  inches; 
chest,  normal  35  inches,  expanded  38  inches; 
around  shoulders,  42  inches;  neck,  15  inches; 
waist,  29  inches;  right  bicep,  10  to  11%  inches; 
left  bicep,  10  to  11  inches;  right  and  left  wrist, 
each  6%  inches;  thighs,  20  inches;  calves,  14 
inches.  I  exercise  with  dumbbells  every  morn¬ 
ing  before  breakfast.  I  also  take  a  bath  and  a 
Bhort  run  in  the  morning  before  breakfast  two 
or  three  times  a  week.  I  punch  the  bag  and 
exercise  on  the  horizontal  bar  and  the  parallel 
bars  half  an  hour  each  day;  I  also  practice  deep 
breathing,  wrestling,  jumping  and  wood  chop¬ 
ping.  (1)  How  are  my  measurements,  are  they 
good  for  my  age?  (2)  What  are  my  strong 
joints?  What  are  my  weak  points,  and  how  can 
I  strengthen  them?  (3)  Am  I  too  light?  (4)  Do 
you  think  I  am  the  build  of  a  -wrestler  and 
boxer?  (5)  I  ride  a  horse  almost  every  day; 
is  that  good?  (6)  Do  you  think  my  course  of 
exercises  are  all  right?  (7)  How  do  hiy  meas¬ 
urements  compare  with  others  of  the  same  age? 
Wishing  you  success,  I  remain, 

A  constant  reader 

O.  E.  Cordell. 

I  judge  you  to  be  well-built,  but  why  on 
earth  didn’t  you  state  your  weight  so  that  I 
could  estimate  your  proportions?  Horseback 
riding  is  one  of  the  best  exercises  that  I  know, 
and  I  heartily  approve  of  the  training  methods 
that  you  describe. 

—  J.  -  , 

Beaumont,  Tex.,  August  15,  1905. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

I  am  a  reader  of  Frank  Manley's  Weekly, 
and  I  think  it  is  the  best  weekly  published.  I 
like  Frank,  Hal,  Jackets  and  Joe.  Frank  Manley 
is  a  great  athlete,  with  whom  Tod  Owen  can’t 
compete.  Measurements:  Age,  11  years  7 
months;  height,  4  feet  9  inches;  weight,  67 
pounds;  waist,  23  Inches;  chest,  normal  23% 
inches,  expanded  25  inches;  neck,  11  inches;  knees, 
12  Inches;  thighs,  15  inches;  wrists,  5%  inches; 
biceps,  7  inches.  (1)  What  are  my  strong  and 
weak  points?  (2)  How  can  I  improve?  (3)  How 
can  I  strengthen  my  arms.  (4)  What  size  dumb¬ 
bells  should  I  use? 

Yours  truly, 

Harbart  Tatum. 

You  haven’t  developed  any  unusually  strong 
points  yet,  but  you  have  a  good  basis  on  which 
to  build,  through  daily  physical  training.  Your 
waist-line  Is  too  large,  and  you  haven't  enough 
chest  expansion.  (2)  Chest  expansion  drill  In 
No.  27  of  The  Young  Athlete’s  Weekly.  Ab¬ 


dominal  drills  in  Nos.  28  and  32.  (3)  By  exer¬ 

cising  them  regularly,  to  be  sure!  (4)  Two 
pounds,  always,  for  boys  of  your  age. 


Windber,  Pa.,  August  4,  1905. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

Being  a  reader  of  Frank  Manley’s  Weekly,  I 
take  the  liberty  to  ask  a  few  questions.  First 
of  all,  here  are  my  measurements:  Height,  5 
feet  2%  inches;  weight,  103  pounds;  waist,  28 
inches;  chest,  normal  30  inches,  expanded  33 
inches,  contracted  27  inches;  wrists,  6%  inches; 
reach,  27  inches;  neck,  13  inches;  shoulders,  broad 
17  inches,  around  37%  inches;  ankles,  9%  inches; 
hips,  32%  inches;  thighs,  19  inches;  age,  14  years 
5  months.  (1)  How  are  my  measurements?  (2) 
Would  your  breathing  exercise  cure  a  short 
wind?  (3)  What  will  strengthen  my  ankles? 
Hoping  to  see  this  in  print,  I  remain. 

Yours  truly, 

An  Admirer  of  Frank  Manley’s  Weekly. 

(1)  Generally  good,  but  waist  three  inches  too 
large.  (2)  Yes;  gradually,  if  backed  by  running. 
(3)  Sato’s  leg  drill,  given  in  No.  7  of  Frank 
Manley’s  Weekly. 


Youngsville,  Pa.,  August  12,  1905. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

I  have  read  nearly  all  of  Frank  Manley’s 
Weeklies,  and  like  them  very  much.  I  will  take 
the  liberty  to  ask  a  few  questions.  I  am  13  years 
old;  weight,  115  pounds;  waist,  33  inches.  (1) 
What  should  I  weigh  ?  (2)i  What  exercises  should 
reduce  my  weight?  (3)  As  I  cannot  run  very  far, 
what  should  I  do  to  learn  to  run  further?  I 
exercise  with  dumbbells,  trapeze  and  boxing 
gloves.  Wishing  Frank  Manley  great  success, 
I  remain, 

.tours  truly, 

A  Reader. 

Can  tell  you  nothing  about  your  measure¬ 
ments,  as  you  give  neither  height  nor  chest 
measurements.  All  brisk  exercise  (especially 
running)  will  reduce  weight,  if  backed  by  care¬ 
ful  diet.  The  only  possible  way  to  learn  to  run 
further  is  to  keep  on  trying. 


Spangsville,  Pa.,  August  15,  1905. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

Having  read  Frank  Manley’s  Weekly  almost 
from  the  beginning,  I  take  the  liberty  to  ask  a 
few  questions.  The  following  are  my  measure¬ 
ments:  Age,  16  years  11  months;  height,  5  feet 
3  inches;  weight,  126  pounds;  neck,  13%  inches; 
biceps,  9%  and  11  inches;  forearm,  10  inches; 
chest,  normal  33  inches,  expanded  35  inches; 
waist,  30  inches;  wrists,  6%  inches;  thighs,  20 
inches;  calves,  13 1-8  inches;  ankles,  9  inches; 
shoulders,  38  inches;  reach,  67  inches.  How  are 
my  measurements?  Do  you  think  I  can  become 
an  athlete?  In  taking  a  cold  bath,  what  tem¬ 
perature  should  the  water  be?  Is  a  two-pound 
dumbbell  to  each  hand  heavy  enough  for  me? 
Not  being  able  to  buy  a  horizontal  bar,  I  have 
rigged  up  something  of  a  trapeze  bar.  Will  the 
results  of  using  this  be  the  same  as  that  of 
the  horizontal  bar?  With  three  cheers  for 
Frank  Manley’s  Weekly,  Physical  Director  and 
last,  but  not  least,  Frank  Tousey,  I  remain, 

A  Would-be  Athlete. 

You  are  about  15  pounds  over  the  usual  weight 
at  your  age  and  height,  and  are  of  large  build 
throughout.  Don’t  be  satisfied  until  you  have 
two  inches  more  of  chest  expansion.  You  can 
become  an  athlete  if  you  will  work  for  It.  In  a 
cold  bath  use  the  water  just  as  It  comes  from 
the  faucet.  Two-pound  bells  are  heavy  enough 
for  you;  trapeze  will  do  very  well  If  you  use  it 
frequently. 


Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  August  15.  Wf*. 
Dear  Physical  Director; 

I  have  read  every  number  of  Frank  Manley** 
Weekly  and  noticed  that  you  answered  the  in¬ 
quiries  of  boys.  I  hope  mine  will  be  aniwered 
as  well.  I  am  14  years  5  months  old;  height, 
5  feet  2  inches;  weight,  113  pounds.  (1)  Does  my 
height  and  weight  correspond  well?  (2)  When 
you  have  a  cramp,  while  swimming,  do  you 
come  up  to  the  surface  three  times?  (3)  The 
'  school  that  I  attend  is  far  away  from  the  house, 
and  I  only  get  5  cents  for  lunch.  What  health¬ 
ful  food  could  I  buy  with  that?  (4)  Is  It  good 
to  eat  anything  while  Ice  skating?  (5)  Will  you 
tell  me  how  to  get  rid  of  warts?  Thanking  you 
in  advance,  I  remain, 

Yours  truly, 

Frank  Ritter. 

$ 

(1)  Tall  for  your  age,  and  a  little  heavy  for 
your  height.  (2)  I  never  had  a  cramp  while 
swimming  but  once — a  good  many  years  ago. 
Then  I  went  under  once,  and  when  I  came  up  I 
swam  desperately  until  my  stomach  grounded  on 
the  beach.  The  testimony  of  those  who  have 
suffered  from  swimmer’s  cramp  is  contradic¬ 
tory  and  confusing.  (3)  Bananas;  chew  them 
thoroughly  before  swallowing.  (4)  Never  eat 
while  doing  any  kind  of  exercise,  or  just  before. 
(5)  Not  in  my  line. 


Dear  Physical  Director: 

I  am  4  feet  9  inches  tall;  tvelght,  90  pounds: 
wrists,  6  inches;  ankles,  10  inches;  calves,  12 
inches;  waist,  23  inches;  chest,  contracted  25 
inches,  expanded  32  inches,  normal  27  inches; 
f  shoulders,  15  inches;  hips,  —  inches;  reach  of 
arm,  26  inches;  reach  of  legs,  30  Inches;  knees, 
13  inches;  biceps,  normal  8  inches,  expanded 
10  inches.  I  am  13  years  4  months  old.  (1)  How 
are  these  measurements?  (2)  Is  trapeze  work 
good?  (3)  How  far  should  a  beginner  run? 
(4)  Is  going  to  bed  at  9  and  rising  at  5  good 
hours?  I  think  Frank  Manley’s  Weekly  great, 
and  I  hope  Frank  Manley  marries  Kitty  Dun- 
stan.  Thanking  you  in  advance,  with  three 
cheers  for  Physical  Director  and  Frank  Manley. 
I  remain. 

An  Interested  Athlete. 

(1)  On  the  large  order.  Waist  a  little  large, 
and  chest  expansion  wonderful,  if  you  have 
measured  correctly.  (2)  Of  course!  (3)  Read 
Talks  9  and  20.  (4)  Yes,  though  at  your  age 

you  should  retire  a  little  earlier. 


Columbus,  Miss.,  August  14,  1905. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

I  thought  I  would  write  you  for  some  advice 
in  regard  to  my  weight  and  measurements.  I 
am  11  years  5  months  14  days  old;  weight,  80 
pounds;  breadth  around  shoulders,  13  Inches; 
height,  4  feet  5%  inches;  thighs.  IS  inches:  knees, 
13  inches;  chest,  normal  29%  inches;  ankles,  8% 
Inches;  neck,  14  inches;  chest,  expanded,  30% 
inches;  calf  of  leg,  12%  inches:  wrists,  6%  inches; 
waist,  26%  inches.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  few 
questions.  (1)  How  are  my  measurements?  (2) 
When  I  am  on  a  trapeze  a  pain  comes  to  my 
stomach.  What  causes  it  and  how  can  I  remedy 
it?  (3)  What  apparatus  should  I  get  to  start 
a  club?  (4)  Would  one-half-pound  dumbbells 
be  heavy  enough?  Hoping  this  will  not  go  to 
the  waste-basket,  and  three  cheers  for  the  Up 
and  At  ’Em  Boys,  I  remain. 

Yours  truly, 

G.  B.  G. 

P.  S.— Can  I  be  an  athlete? 

(1)  You  are  of  large  build  for  your  age,  and  I 
judge  that  you  have  not  yet  trained  into  good, 
hard  flesh.  Chest  expansion  very  poor.  (2> 
Caused  by  muscular  weakness  in  that  region. 
Gc  in  for  abdominal  drills  in  Nos.  28  and  32 
of  The  Young  Athlete  s  Weekly.  (3)  Read  Talks 
21  and  22.  (4)  As  heavy  as  many  grown  ath¬ 

letes  use. 


Dalton,  Ga.,  August  6.  IN'S. 

Dear  Physical  Director: 

I  am  a  constant  reader  of  Frank  Manley'* 
Weekly,  and  I  think  it  the  best  of  all  of  Mr. 
Tousey’ s  publications.  I  am  doing  all  I  ea** 
for  the  upbuilding  of  It.  too.  I  am  IS  year*  4 
months  of  age:  weight.  112  pound*;  height.  S  fe*t 
7  inches;  neck.  13%  inches;  bleeps.  11  inches, 
forearm.  10  inches;  wrist,  7%  inches .  chest,  nor¬ 
mal  30%  inches,  expanded  34%  inches;  waist.  SS% 
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ii  Am;  o*l f.  14  Inches.  (1)  How  are  my  meas¬ 
urements  ?  t2)  How  Is  the  spit-hall  thrown? 

I  sleep  in  a  room  with  all  my  clothes  oft 
and  two  windows  and  a  door  wide  open.  Is  this 
unheal  thy?  I  never  took  a  chew  or  smoked  a 
cigarette  in  my  life.  I  don't  drink  anything  ex¬ 
cept  pure  spring  water  and  buttermilk.  Long 
life  to  the  publisher,  author  and  also  readers 
of  Frank  Manley's  Weekly. 

Yours  sincerely, 

A  Boy  from  Georgia. 

(1)  Good!  (2)  Apswered  during  the  baseball 
season.  (S)  Excellent  in  summer;  in  winter, 
keep  on#  of  the  windows  always  a  little  open. 
Glad  you  have  found  that  water  Is  the  real 
beverage! 

New  York,  August  9,  1905. 
Bear  Physical  Director: 

Having  read  all  the  copies  printed  of  Prank 
Manley’s  Weekly,  I  take  the  liberty  of  asking 
you  a  few  Questions.  Age,  14  years  2  months; 
height,  5  feet;  waist,  27%  inches;  chest,  normal 
2S  inches,  expanded  32  inches;  thighs,  16% 
inches;  calves,  11%  Inches;  across  shoulders,  17 
Inches;  ankles,  8%  inches;  neck,  12  inches;  fore¬ 
arm,  S%  inches;  wrists,  6%  inches.  What  are 
my  weak  points  and  how  can  I  improve  them? 
I  remain, 

A  Constant  Reader. 

Waist  3%  Inches  too  large;  trim  dtjwn.  Calves 
a  little  small;  running  will  improve  them.  Chest 
expansion  fine. 

Martlnsburg,  W.  Ya.,  August  S,  1905. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

I  am  a  reader  of  Frank  Manley’s  Weekly,  and 
think  it  is  the  best  weekly  published.  I  am  12 
years  of  age,  5  feet  tall  and  27%  inches  chest 
measurement.  I  use  two-pound  dumbells.  I 
would  like  you  to  tell  me  whether  I  should  use 
heavier  or  lighter  dumbbells,  and  if  so,  what 
weight  should  they  be?  Hoping  this  letter  is 
not  too  long  to  be  published,  I  remain, 

/  Yours  truly, 

Willie  Tinsley. 

The  two-pound  dumbbbells  are  heavy  enough. 
Take  up  with  the  Manley  bag  work,  adjusting 
the  weight  of  the  bag  to  your  own  needs. 


Belding,  Mich.,  August  6,  1905. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

My  measurements  are  as  follows:  Height, 
5  feet  5  Inches;  weight,  110  pounds;  chest,  nor¬ 
mal  31  inches,  expanded  33  inches;  neck,  13% 
Inches;  waist,  27  inches;  right  thigh,  17%  inches; 
left  thigh,  17  inches;  calves,  12  inches;  biceps, 
normal  9  inches,  contracted,  10  inches;  hips,  32 
Inches;  around  shoulders,  37  inches.  (1)  What 
are  my  weak  points?  (2)  What  are  my  strong 
points?  I  am  president  of  an  athletic  club,  com¬ 
posed  of  boys  under;  16.  I  am  the  captain  and 
one  of  the  pitchers  on  our  baseball  team.  Please 
tell  me  how  to  throw  a  jump-ball,  spit-ball  and 
ln-drop;  or  tell' me  where  I  can  get  a  book  that 
will  tell  me  how.  I  play  football,  Ice  hockey, 
run,  swim  and  play  all  other  games  as  the  sea¬ 
sons  roll  around.  We  have  tried  hard  to  get  a 
gym,  but  cannot  find  a  building,  but  we  will 
have  one  if  we  have  to  build  it.  I  remain, 

A  Young  Athlete. 

Work  for  much  more  chest  expansion— at  least 
an  inch  and  a  half.  Your  calves  are  a  little 
small;  qther  measurements  good.  It  is  too 
late  in  the  season  to  describe  baseball  tactics, 
which  were  given  much  attention  at  the  time. 
Keep  on  until  you  get  that  gym  2 


Augusta,  Ga. 

Dear  Physical  Director: 

I  am  one  of  the  most  ardent  admirers  of  Frank 
Manley's  Weekly,  and  I  hope  this  won’t  make  a 
dive  for  the  waste-basket.  I  am  16  years  old; 
weight,  117  pounds;  height,  5  feet  5%  inches; 
biceps,  right  11  Inches,  left  10%  inches;  forearm, 
9%  Inches;  wrists,  6%  inches;  length  of  arms, 
21  Inches;  ankles,  10  inches;  calves,  13  inches; 
thighs,  IS  Inches;  neck,  13  inches;  waist,  29% 
Inches;  hips,  32%  inches;  chest,  contracted  30% 
inches,  normal  24  Inches,  expanded  37%  inches; 
around  shoulders,  ZS  inches;  across  shoulders,  16 
Inches.  My  time  in  100-yard  dash  Is  16  seconds; 
ir.  2&-yard  dash,  3%  seconds;  running  broad 
Jump,  12  fe*t.  I  am  considered  one  of  the  best 
swimmers  and  <Mv#rs  in  our  town.  Am  an  all- 
around  baseball  and  football  player.  I  usually 
pitch  and  play  shortstop  at  baseball,  and  any 


position  on  football  team.  I  can  play  a  good 
game  of  tennis  and  can  put  up  a  pretty  good 
scrap.  I  am  the  champion  wrestler  at  our  col¬ 
lege.  (1)  What  are  my  weak  points?  How  con 
I  Improve  them?  Please  give  me  instructions 
and  I  will  gladly  follow  them.  (2)  How  am  I 
fitted  for  an  all-around  athlete?  Every  morn¬ 
ing  I  get  up  at  5  o’clock  and  take  a  ’cross¬ 
country  jog  three  to  five  miles,  then  broad 
Jumping;  after  that  a  few  sprints,  and  plenty 
of  deep  breathing  between  intervals;  then  take 
a  cold  dip  in  the  tub,  then  breakfast;  work  till 
6  o’clock,  then  take  a  good  swim  and  ground 
exercise,  and  I  feel  fine  all  day.  Am  I  on  the 
right  track  for  an  athlete?  Give  me  all  the 
information  you  can.  Thanking  you  in  advance, 
I  remain, 

Yours  very  truly, 

Talmage  Wilson. 

(1)  Measurements  excellent;  I  don’t  note  any 
weak  points.  The  waist  is  a  little  large,  but 
does  not  denote  weakness.  You  can  trim  the 
waist  down  by  the  exercises  in  Nos.  28  and  32 
of  The  Young  Athlete’s  Weekly.  (2)  You  are 
already  well  on  the  right  track,  and  should  be 
a  good  all-around  athlete.  You  will  gain  all 
the  hints  you  need  by  following  the  course  of 
Manley’s  fellows. 


Fort  Myers,  Fla.,  August  3,  1905. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

I  have  been  reading  in  Frank  Manley’s  Week¬ 
ly  letters  from  readers  asking  questions  as  to 
their  physical  condition,  so  I  take  the  liberty 
to  ask  a  few,  which  I  hope  you  will  be  pleased 
to  answer  for  me.  Here  are  my  measurements, 
stripped  of  everything:  Age,  17  years;  weight. 
105%  pounds;  height,  5  feet  6  inches;  chest, 
normal  32%  inches,  flexed  30  inches;  expanded, 
34%  inches;  neck,  13%  Inches;  waist,  28  inches; 
hips,  30%  inches;  thighs,  17%  inches;  calves,  11% 
inches;  upper  arm,  normal  8%  inches,  expanded 
9%  inches;  forearm,  left  9  inches,  right  9% 
inches;  wrists,  6  inches;  ankles,  9%  inches; 
breadth  of  shoulders,  16%  inches.  (1)  How  are 
my  measurements?  (2)  What  are  my  weak 
points?  What  exercises  should  I  take  to 
strengthen  them?  (3)  Are  my  measurements 
what  they  should  be?  (4)  What  branch  of  ath¬ 
letics  do  you  think  I  ought  to  excel  in?  (5) 
How  can  I  make  my  arms  and  calves  larger 
and  stronger?  (6)  How  can  I  get  more  flesh 
on  my  bones?  I  am  nothing  but  muscles  and 
bones.  (7)  I  can  stand  on  the  ground,  flat- 
footed,  and  jump  8  feet  8  inches,  and  I  can 
run  and  jump  12  feet  6  inches.  Are  the  records 
good?  (8)  I  am  ambitious  to  become  a  boxer. 
Do  you  think  I  could  succeed?  I  do  not  use 
tobacco  in  any  form.  I  don’t  drink  intoxicants 
of  any  kind.  I  drink  two  cups  of  tea  a  day. 
Is  this  bad  for  me?  There  is  no  gymnasium  here, 
but  I  have  a  pair  of  three-pound  dumbbells,  one 
pair  of  one-pound  Indian  clubs  and  a  punching- 
bag,  but  I  never  use  them;  also  a  bicycle.  I 
have  no  special  diet.  I  am  very  fond  of  sweets, 
indeed.  I  am  a  fairly  good  tumbler.  Taking 
it  all  together,  what  should  I  do  to  become  a 
good  athlete?  If  I  don’t  stop  I  will  take  all 
your  time  in  answering  my  questions,  so  I  had 
better  close.  Thanking  you  in  advance  for  your 
kindness,  I  remain. 

Yours  truly, 

Tobe  Raulerson. 

P.  S.— I  have  rather  delicate  health. 

(1)  Weight  about  20  pounds  under,  but  you  have 
grown  fast.  Inch  and  a  half  more  chest  expan¬ 
sion  needed,  and  biceps  a  shade  small.  Chest 
expansion  exercise  in  No.  27  of  The  Young 
Athlete’s  Weekly.  Horizontal  bar  and  Manley’s 
bag  work  for  the  arms.  Chewing  food  thor¬ 
oughly  and  using  careful  diet  will  increase 
weight.  Running  will  improve  the  calves;  also 
use  Sato’s  Japanese  leg  work  in  No.  7  of  Frank 
Manley’s  Weekly.  You  can  become  an  athletu 
by  going  in  strongly  for  training.  The  tea  does 
you  no  good.  Study  ‘‘How  to  Box”— No.  10  of 
Frank  Tousey’s  ten-cent  handbooks.  Use  the 
apparatus  that  you  have,  too.  You  can’t  be¬ 
come  an  athlete  by  wishing  for  it. 


j  Chambersburg,  Pa.,  August  5,  1905. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

I  am  a  reader  of  Frank  Manley’s  Weekly,  and 
would  like  to  ask  a  few  questions  about  my 
measurements,  etc.  I  am  16  years  and  8  month# 
old;  weight,  112  pounds;  ch^st,  contracted  28 
Inches,  expanded  30  inches;  wrists,  6%  Inches; 
calves,  12  Inches;  hips,  31  inches;  neck,  13 


inches;  legs,  36  inches  long;  height,  5  feet  7% 
inches.  (1)  I  would  ask  how  I  stand,  and  am 
I  not  a  little  light  In  weight  for  my  age?  I 
get  pains  In  my  side  when  running  very  long. 
General  health  good. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Arthur  E.  Schellhase. 

You  are  at  least  fifteen  pounds  under  weight 
and  very  slender.  Exercise;  the  outdoor  life 
and  careful  mastication  of  all  food  are  needed 
by  you.  For  your  trouble  in  running,  read  Talks 
Nos.  9  and  20. 


Jersey  City,  August  10,  1905. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

I  am  a  constant  reader  of  Frank  Manley’s 
Weekly,  and  I  think  It  is  the  best  ever 
printed  in  that  line  of  books.  I  have  read  it 
from  No.  1,  therefore  I  take  the  liberty  to  ask 
a  few  questions.  I  am  16  years  of  age:  height. 
5  feet  3  inches;  chest,  normal  30  Inches,  ex¬ 
panded  32  Inches;  biceps,  10  inches;  calves,  12% 
inches;  thighs,  18%  inches;  neck,  13%  Inches; 
wrist,  6  inches;  waist,  27  inches;  weight,  112 
pounds.  Kindly  let  me  know  my  weak  points 
and  how  to  remedy  them.  1  can  throw  the  12- 
pound  shot  20  feet  1  Inch.  I  smoke  cigarettes 
a  great  deal.  What  is  a  good  remedy  for  this 
habit?  Hoping  to  see  this  in  print  at  your 
earliest  convenience,  I  remain. 

Yours  truly, 

Chas.  Graham,  96  Mentlcello  Ave. 

Measurements  are  good,  except  that  you 
should  train  off  two  inches  of  waist-line  by 
abdominal  drills  in  Nos.  28  and  32  of  The  Young 
Athlete’s  Weekly.  You  will  spoil  your  athletic 
career  by  smoking  cigarettes.  The  only  way  to 
stop  is  just— to  quit. 


Baltimore,  Md.,  August  6,  1905. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

The  stories  and  talks  published  in  Frank  Man¬ 
ley’s  Weekly  are  excellent.  As  I  am  interested 
in  the  requirements  of  athletes,  I  write  my 
measurements  below  for  criticism:  Age,  14% 
years;  neck,  13  inches;  biceps,  11  inches;  chest, 
normal  30  inches,  expanded  31  inches;  length  of 
arms,  26%  inches;  wrist,  7  inches;  height,  5  feet 
3  inches;  calves,  13  inches;  waist,  27  inches; 
weight,  110  pounds.  What  do  you  think  I  am 
best  qualified  for  in  athletics? 

Yours  truly, 

Marmaduke  White,  1623  Westwood  Ave. 

You  are  large  for  your  age  and  would  appear 
to  be  strong,  but  your  chest  expansion  is  away 
below  what  it  should  be.  You  should  begin  at 
once  to  increase  expansion,  and  keep  faithfully 
at  it.  The  breathing  exercise  in  No.  27  of  The 
Young  Athlete’s  Weekly  will  help  you  a  lot. 
Trim  off  two  inches  of  your  waist-line  by  the 
abdominal  work  in  Nos.  28  and  32. 


320  E.  67th  St.,  New  York  City. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

Having  read  your  king  of  weeklies,  from  No. 
1  to  present  date,  I  think  they  are  the  best  ever 
written.  I  desire  to  be  a  Frank  Manley,  I  am 
15  years  5  months  old;  height,  5  feet  4  inches; 
weight,  124  pounds;  neck,  14  inches;  wrists,  6% 
inches;  forearms,  8%  inches;  left  bleep,  9  Inches, 
raised  10%  inches;  right  bicep,  9  inches,  raised 
10  inches;  chest,  normal  31  inches,  expanded  34 
inches;  waist,  27%  inches;  ankles,  9%  inches; 
calves,  14  inches;  thighs,  19%  inches;  hips,  31% 
inches.  (1)  Are  these  good?  What  are  my 
strong  points,  if  any,  and  my  weak  ones?  Do 
you  think  if  I  keep  on  exercising  I  will  become 
an  athlete.  Hoping  to  see  this  In  print,  I  remain, 

Yours  truly, 

R.  Whitney. 

(1)  Good.  (2)  Work  off  an  inch  and  a  half  <\ 
waist-line.  (3)  Yes. 

Hampton,  Va.,  August  13,  1905. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

I  take  the  liberty  to  ask  you  a  few  questions. 
Weight,  110  pounds;  height,  5  feet  3  inches; 
age,  13  years  9  months.  How  could  I  becom# 
more  perfect?  Please  answer  soon,  because  I 
want  to  get  to  work  right  away. 

Yours  very  truly, 

James  Goodwin,  229  W.  Queen  St. 

You  do  not  give  enough  measurements  to 
enable  me  to  advise  you. 


These  Books  Tell  You  Everything! 

A  COMPLETE  SET  IS  A  REGULAR  ENCYCLOPEDIA! 

Each  book  consists  of  sixty-four  pages,  printed  on  good  paper,  in  dear  type  and  neatly  bound  in  an  attractive,  illustrated  cover. 
Most  of  the  books  are  also  profusely  illustrated,  and  all  of  the  subjects  treated  upon  are  explained  in  such  a  simple  manner  that  an f 
child  can  thoroughly  understand  them.  Look  over  the  list  as  classified  and  see  if  you  want  to  know  anything  about  the  subject* 
mentioned.  _ _ 

THESE  BOOKS  ARE  FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  NEWSDEALERS  OR  WILL  BE  SENT  BY  MAIL  TO  ANY  ADDRESS 
FROM  THIS  OFFICE  ON  RECEIPT  OF  PRICE,  TEN  CENTS  EACH,  OR  ANY  THREE  BOOKS  FOR  TWENTY-FIVE 
CENTS.  POSTAGE  STAMPS  TAKEN  THE  SAME  AS  MONEY.  Address  FRANK  TOUSEY,  Publisher,  24  Union  Square,  N.Y. 


MESMERISM. 

1  No.  81.  HOW  TO  MESMERIZE.— Containing  the  most  ap¬ 
proved  methods  of  mesmerism ;  also  how  to  cure  all  kinds  of 
diseases  by  animal  magnetism,  or,  magnetic  healing.  By  Prof.  Leo 
Hugo  Koch,  A.  C.  SM  author  of  “How  to  Hypnotize,”  etc. 

PALMISTRY. 

No.  82.  HOW  TO  DO  PALMISTRY— Containing  the  most  ap¬ 
proved  methods  of  reading  the  lines  on  the  hand,  together  with 
a  full  explanation  of  their  meaning.  Also  explaining  phrenology, 
and  the  key  for  telling  character  by  the  bumps  on  the  head.  By 
Leo  Hugo  Koch,  A.  C.  S.  Fully  illustrated. 

HYPNOTISM. 

No.  83.  HOW-TO  HYPNOTIZE. — Containing  valuable  and  in¬ 
structive  information  regarding  the  science  of  hypnotism.  Also 
explaining  the  most  approved  methods  which  are  employed  by  the 
leading  hypnotists  of  the  world.  By  Leo  Hugo  Koch,  A.C.S. 

SPORTING. 

No.  21.  HOW  TO  HUNT  AND  FISH.— The  most  complete 
hunting  and  fishing  guide  ever  published.  It  contains  full  in¬ 
structions  about  guns,  hunting  dogs,  traps,  trapping  amd  fishing, 
together  with  descriptions  of  game  and  fish. 

No.  26.  HOW  TO  ROW,  SAIL  AND  BUILD  A  BOAT— Fully 
illustrated.  Every  boy  should  know  how  to  row  and  sail  a  boat. 
Full  instructions  are  given  in  this  little  book,  together  with  in¬ 
structions  on  swimming  and  riding,  companion  sports  to  boating. 

No.  47.  HOW  TO  BREAK,  RIDE  AND  DRIVE  A  HORSE.— 
A  complete  treatise  on  the  horse.  Describing  the  most  useful  horses 
for  business,  the  best  horses  for  the  road  ;  also  valuable  recipes  for 
diseases  peculiar  to  the  horse. 

No.  48.  HOW  TO  BUILD  AND  SAIL  CANOES.— A  handy 
book  for  boys,  containing  full  directions  for  constructing  canoes 
and  the  most  popular  manner  of  sailing  them.  Fully  illustx*ated. 
By  C.  Stansfield  Hicks. 

FORTUNE  TELLING. 

No.  1.  NAPOLEON’S  ORACULUM  AND  DREAM  BOOK.— 
Containing  the  great  oracle  of  human  destiny ;  also  the  true  mean¬ 
ing  of  almost  any  kind  of  dreams,  together  with  charms,  ceremonies, 
and  curious  games  of  cards.  A  complete  book. 

No.  23.  HOW  TO  EXPLAIN  DREAMS.— Everybody  dreams, 
from  the  little  child  to  the  aged  man  and  woman.  This  little  book 
gives  the  explanation  to  all  kinds  of  dreams,  together  with  lucky 
and  unlucky  days,  and  “Napoleon’s  Oraeulum,”  the  book  of  fate. 

No.  28.  HOW  TO  TELL  FORTUNES. — Everyone  is  desirous  of 
knowing  what  his  future  life  will  bring  forth,  whether  happiness  or 
misery,  wealth  or  poverty.  You  can  tell  by  a  glance  at  this  little 
book.  Buy  one  and  be  convinced.  Tell  your  own  fortune.  Tell 
the  fortune  of  your  friends. 

No.  76.  HOW  TO  TELL  FORTUNES  BY  THE  HAND.— 
Containing  rules  for  telling  fortunes  by  the  aid  of  lines  of  the  hand, 
or  the  secret  of  palmistry.  Also  the  secret  of  telling  future  events 
by  aid  of  moles,  marks,  scars,  etc.  Illustrated.  By  A.  Anderson. 

ATHLETIC. 

No.  0.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ATHLETE.— Giving  full  in¬ 
struction  for  the  use  of  dumb  bells,  Indian  clubs,  parallel  bars, 
horizontal  bars  and  various  other  methods  of  developing  a  good, 
healthy  muscle ;  containing  over  sixty  illustrations.  Every  boy  can 
become  strong  and  healthy  by  following  the  instructions  contained 
in  this  little  book. 

No.  10.  HOW  TO  BOX. — The  art  of  self-defense  made  easy. 
Containing  over  thirty  illustrations  of  guards,  blows,  and  the  ditfer- 
ent  positions  of  a  good  boxer.  Every  boy  should  obtain  one  of 
these  useful  and  instructive  books,  as  it  will  teach  you  how  to  box 
without  an  instructor. 

No.  25.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  GYMNAST.— Containing  full 
instructions  for  all  kinds  of  gymnastic  sports  and  athletic  exercises. 
Embracing  thirty-five  illustrations.  By  Professor  W.  Macdonald. 
A  handy  and  useful  book. 

No.  34.  HOW  TO  FENCE! — Containing  full  instruction  for 
fencing  and  the  use  of  the  broadsword:  also  instruction  in  archery. 
Described  with  twenty-one  practical  illustrations,  giving  the  best 
positions  in  fencing.  A  complete  book. 

TRICKS  WITH  CARDS. 

No.  51.  now  TO  DO  TRICKS  WITH  CARDS.— Containing 
explanations  of  the  general  principles  of  sleight-of-hand  applicable 
to  card  tricks;  of  card  tricks  with  ordinary  cards,  and  not  requiring 
sleight-of-hand  ;  of  tricks  involving  sleight-of-hand,  or  the  use  of 
epecially  prepared  cards.  By  Professor  Haffner.  Illustrated. 


No.  72.  HOW  TO  DO  SIXTY  TRICKS  WITH  CARDS.— Em¬ 
bracing  all  of  the  latest  and  most  deceptive  card  tricks,  with  il¬ 
lustrations.  By  A.  Anderson. 

No.  77.  HOW  TO  DO  FORTY  TRICKS  WITH  CARDS.— 
Containing  deceptive  Card  Tricks  as  performed  by  leading  conjurors 
and  magicians.  Arranged  for  home  amusement.  Fully  illustrated. 

MAGIC. 

No.  2.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS. — The  great  book  of  magic  and 
card  tricks,  containing  full  instruction  on  all  the  leading  card  tricks 
of  the  day,  also  the  most  popular  magical  illusions  as  performed  by 
our  leading  magicians ;  every  boy  should  obtain  a  copy  of  this  book, 
as  it  will  both  amuse  and  instruct. 

No.  22.  IIOW  TO  DO  SECOND  SIGHT.— Heller’s  second  sight 
explained  by  his  former  assistant,  Fred  Hunt,  Jr.  Explaining  how 
the  secret  dialogues  were  carried  on  between  the  magician  and  the 
boy  on  the  stage ;  also  giving  all  the  codes  and  signals.  The  only 
authentic  explanation  of  second  sight. 

No.  43.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  MAGICIAN.— Containing  the 
grandest  assortment  of  magical  illusions  ever  placed  before  the 
public.  Also  tricks  with  cards,  incantations,  etc. 

No.  68.  HOW  TO  DO  CHEMICAL  TRICKS.— Containing  over 
one  hundred  highly  amusing  and  instructive  tricks  with  chemicals. 
By  A.  Andex*son.  Handsomely  illustrated. 

No.  69.  IIOW  TO  DO  SLEIGHT  OF  HAND.— Containing  over 
fifty  of  the  latest  and  best  tricks  used  by  magicians.  Also  contain¬ 
ing  the  secret  of  second  sight.  Fully  illustrated.  By  A.  Anderson. 

No.  70.  HOW  TO  MAKE  MAGIC  TOYS.— Containing  full 
directions  for  making  Magic  Toys  and  devices  of  many  kinds.  By 
A.  Andei-son.  Fully  illustrated.  ] 

No.  73.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS  WITH  NUMBERS.— Showing 
many  curious  tricks  with  figures  and  the  magic  of  numbers.  By  A. 
Anderson.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  75.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  CONJUROR.  —  Containing 
tricks  with  Dominos,  Dice,  Cups  and  Balls,  Hats,  etc.  Embracing 
thirty-six  illustrations.  By  A.  Anderson. 

No.  78.  HOW  TO  DO  THE  BLACK  ART.— Containing  a  com¬ 
plete  description  of  the  mysteries  of  Magic  and  Sleight  of  Hand, 
together  with  many  wonderful  experiments.  *  By  A.  Anderson. 
Illustrated. 

MECHANICAL. 

No.  29.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  INVENTOR.— Every  boy 
should  know  how  inventions  originated.  This  book  explains  them 
all,  giving  examples  in  electricity,  hydraulics,  magnetism,  optics, 
pneumatics,  mechanics,  etc.  The  most  instructive  book  published. 

No.  56.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ENGINEER.— Containing  full 
instructions  how  to  proceed  in  order  to  become  a  locomotive  en¬ 
gineer;  also  dii’ections  for  building  a  model  locomotive;  together 
with  a  full  description  of  everything  an  engineer  should  know. 

No.  57.  HOW  TO  MAKE  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS.— Full 
directions  how  to  make  a  Banjo,  Violin,  Zither,  Aeolian  Harp,  Xylo¬ 
phone  and  other  musical  instruments;  together  with  a  brief  de¬ 
scription  of  nearly  every  musical  instrument  used  in  ancient  or 
modern  times.  Profusely  illustrated.  By  Algernon  S.  Fitzgerald, 
for  twenty  years  bandmaster  of  the  Roval  Bengal  Marines. 

No.  59.  HOW  TO  MAKE  A  MAGIC  LANTERN.— Containing 
a  description  of  the  lantern,  together  with  its  history  and  invention. 
Also  full  directions  for  its  use  and  for  painting  slides.  Handsomely 
illustrated.  By  John  Allen. 

No.  71.  HOW  TO  DO  MECHANICAL  TRICKS.— Containing 
complete  instructions  for  performing  over  sixty  Mechanical  Tricks. 
By  A.  Anderson.  Fully  illustrated. 

LETTER  WRITING. 

No.  11.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LOVE-LETTERS.— A  most  com¬ 
plete  little  book,  containing  full  directions  for  writing  love-letters, 
and  when  to  use  them,  giving  specimen  letters  for  voung  aud  old. 

No.  12.  IIOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  TO  LADIES.— Giving 
complete  instructions  for  writing  letters  to  ladies  on  all  subjects; 
also  letters  of  introduction,  notes  and  requests. 

No.  24.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  TO  GENTLEMEN. — 
I  Containing  full  directions  for  writing  to  gentlemen  on  all  subjects; 
also  giving  sample  letters  for  instruction. 

No.  53,  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS. — A  wonderful  little 
hook,  tolling  you  how  to  write  to  your  sweetheart,  your  father, 
mother,  sister,  brother,  employer;  and,  in  fact,  everybody  and  any- 
o°dy  you  wish  to  write  to.  Every  young  man  and  evert  jouiii 
lady  In  the  land  should  have  this  hook. 

No.  74  now  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  CORRECTLY  Con 
taming  full  instructions  for  writing  letters  on  almost  any  suhfeot : 
also  rules  for  punctuation  and  composition,  with  speeimeu  letter*. 


THE  STAGE. 

No.  -»h  THE  BOYS  OF  NEW  YORK  EN1)  MEN’S  JOKE 
BOOK  —  Containing  a  groat  variety \>f  the  latest  jokes  used  by  the 
most  famous  end  men.  No  amateur  minstrels  is  complete  without 
this  wonderful  little  book. 

No.  4*2.  THE  BOYS  OF  NEW  YORK  SIT  MI*  SPEAKER  — 
Containing  a  varied  assortment  of  stump  speeches,  Negro,  Dutch 
and  Irish.  Also  end  men’s  jokes.  Just  the  thing  for  home  amuse¬ 
ment  and  amateur  shows. 

No.  45.  THE  BOYS  OF  NEW  YORK  MINSTREL  (IF IDE 
AND  JOKE  BOOK. — Something  new  and  very  instructive.  Every 
boy  should  obtain  this  book,  as  it  contains  full  instructions  for  or¬ 
ganizing  an  amateur  minstrel  troupe. 

No.  65.  ML’LDOON’S  JOKES. — This  is  one  of  the  most  original 
joke  books  ever  published,  and  it  is  brimful  of  wit  and  humor.  It 
contains  a  large  collection  of  songs,  jokes,  conundrums,  etc.,  of 
Terrence  Muldoon,  the  great  wit,  humorist,  and  practical  joker  of 
the  day.  Every  boy  who  can  enjoy  a  good  substantial  joke  should 
obtain  a  copy  immediatelv. 

No.  79.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ACTOR.— Containing  com¬ 
plete  instructions  how  to  make  up  for  various  characters  on  the 
stage:  together  with  the  duties  of  the  Stage  Manager,  Prompter, 
Scenic  Artist  and  Property  Man.  Bv  a  prominent  Stage  Manager. 

No  SO.  GUS  WILLIAMS’  JOKE  BOOK.— Containing  the  lat¬ 
est  jokes,  anecdotes  and  funny  stories  of  this  world-renowned  and 
ever  popular  German  comedian.  Sixty-four  pages;  handsome 
colored  cover  containing  a  half-tone  photo  of  the  author. 

HOUSEKEEPING. 

No.  16.  HOW  TO  KEEP  A  WINDOW  GARDEN.— Containing 
full  instructions  for  constructing  a  window  garden  either  in  town 
or  country,  and  the  most  approved  methods  for  raising  beautiful 
flowers  at  home.  The  most  complete  book  of  the  kind  ever  pub¬ 
lished. 

No.  30.  HOW  TO  COOK. — One  of  the  most  instructive  books 
on  cooking  ever  published.  It  contains  recipes  for  cookiug^meats, 
fish,  game,  and  oysters;  also  pies,  puddings,  cakes  and  all  kinds  of 
pastry,  and  a  grand  collection  of  recipes  by  one  of  our  most  popular 
cooks# 

No.  37.  HOW  TO  KEEP  HOUSE. — It  contains  information  for 
everybody,  boys,  girls,  men  and  women  ;  it  will  teach  you  how  to 
make  almost  anything  around  the  house,  such  as  parlor  ornaments, 
brackets,  cements,  Aeolian  harps,  and  bird  lime  for  catching  birds. 

ELECTRICAL. 

No.  46.  HOW  TO  MAKE  AND  USE  ELECTRICITY.— A  de¬ 
scription  of  the  wonderful  uses  of  electricity  and  electro  magnetism ; 
together  with  full  instructions  for  making  Electric  Toys,  Batteries, 
etc.  By  George  Trebel,  A.  M.,  M.  D.  Containing  over  fifty  il¬ 
lustrations. 

No.  64.  HOW  TO  MAKE  ELECTRICAL  MACHINES.— Con¬ 
taining  full  directions  for  making  electrical  machines,  induction 
coils,  dynamos,  and  many  novel  toys  to  be  worked  by  electricity. 
Bv  R.  A.  R.  Bennett.  Fully  illustrated. 

"No.  67.  HOW  TO  DO  ELECTRICAL  TRICKS.— Containing  a 
large  collection  of  instructive  and  highly  amusing  electrical  tricks, 
together  with  illustrations.  By  A.  Anderson. 

ENTERTAINMENT. 

No.  9.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  VENTRILOQUIST.— By  Harry 
Kennedy.  The  secret  given  away.  Every  intelligent  boy  reading 
this  book  of  instructions,  by  a  practical  professor  (delighting  multi¬ 
tudes  every  night  with  his  wonderful  imitations),  can  master  the 
art,  and  create  afiy  amount  of  fun  for  himself  and  friends.  It  is  the 
greatest  book  ever  published,  and  there’s  millions  (of  fun)  in  it. 

No.  20.  HOW  TO  ENTERTAIN  AN  EVENING  PARTY.— A 
very  valuable  little  hook  just  published.  A  complete  compendium 
of  "games,  sports,  card  diversions,  comic  recitations,  etc.,  suitable 
for  parlor  or  drawing-room  entertainment.  It  contains  more  for  the 
money  than  any  book  published.  ,  , 

No.  35.  HOW  TO  PLAY  GAMES.— A  complete  and  useful  little 
book,  containing  the  rules  and  regulations  of  billiards,  bagatelle, 
backgammen,  croquet,  dominoes,  etc.  „  ,  .  .  „ 

No.  36.  HOW  TO  SOLVE  CONUNDRUMS— Containing  all 
the  leading  conundrums  of  the  day,  amusing  riddles,  curious  catches 

and  witty  sayings.  ,  .  ,  , 

No.  52.  HOW  TO  PLAY  CARDS.— A  complete  and  handy  little 
book  giving  the  rules  and  full  directions  for  playing  Euchre,  Crib- 
bage’  Casino,  Fortv-Five,  Bounce,  Pedro  Sancbo,  Draw  Poker, 
Auction  Pitch.  All  Fours,  and  many  other  popular  games  of  cards. 

No.  66.  HOW  TO  DO  PUZZLES. — Containing  over  three  hun¬ 
dred  interesting  puzzles  and  conundrums,  with  key  to  same.  A 
complete  book.  Fully  illustrated.  By  A.  Anderson. 

ETIQUETTE. 

No  13  HOW  TO  DO  IT;  OR,  BOOK  OF  ETIQUETTE— It 
in  n  jr’rcat  life  secret,  and  one  that  every  young  man  desires  to  know 

ill  about  There’s  happiness  in  it.  , 

°°  HOW  TO  BEHAVE. — Containing  the  rules  and  etiquette 

of  mod's onety  and  the  easiest  and  most  approved  methods  of  ap¬ 
pearing  to  good  advantage  at  parties,  balls,  the  theatre,  church,  and 

in  the  drawing-room. 

DECLAMATION. 

No  27  HOW  TO  RECITE  AND  BOOK  OF  RECITATIONS. 

.Dtainine  the  most  popular  selections  in  use,  comprising  Dutch 
d  a!^  French  dialect,  Yankee  and  Irish  dialect  pieces,  together 
landard  readings. 


No.  31.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  SPEAKER. — Containing  four¬ 
teen  illustrations,  giving  the  different  positions  requisite  to  become 
a  good  speaker,  reader  and  elocutionist.  Also  containing  gems  from 
all  the  popular  authors  of  prose  and  poetry,  arranged  in  the  most 
simple  and  concise  manner  possible. 

No.  49.  HOW  TO  DEBATE. — Giving  rules  for  conducting  de¬ 
bates,  outlines  for  debates,  questions  for  discussion,  and  the  best 
sources  for  procuring  information  on  the  questions  given. 

SOCIETY. 

No.  3.  HOW  TO  FLIRT. — The  arts  and  wiles  of  flirtation  are 
fully  explained  by  this  little  book.  Besides  the  various  methods  of 
handkerchief,  fan.  glove,  parasol,  window  and  hat  flirtation,  it  con¬ 
tains  a  full  list  of  the  language  and  sentiment  of  flowers,  which  is 
interesting  to  everybody,  both  old  and  young.  You  cannot  be  happy 
without  one. 

No.  4.  IIOW  TO  DANCE  is  the  title  of  a  new  and  handsome 
little  book  just  issued  by  Frank  Tousey.  It  contains  full  instruc¬ 
tions  in  the  art  of  dancing,  etiquette  in  the  ball-room  and  at  parties, 
how  to  dress,  and  full  directions  for  calling  off  in  all  popular  square 

dances. 

No.  5.  HOW  TO  MAKE  LOVE. — A  complete  guide  to  love, 
courtship  and  marriage,  giving  sensible  advice,  rules  and  etiquette 
to  be  observed,  with  many  curious  and  interesting  things  not  gen¬ 
erally  knowui. 

No.  17.  HOW  TO  DRESS. — Containing  full  instruction  in  the 
art  of  dressing  and  appearing  wrell  at  home  and  abroad,  giving  the 
selections  of  colors,  material,  and  how  to  have  them  made  up. 

No.  18.  HOW  TO  BECOME  BEAUTIFUL.— One  of~the 
brightest  and  most  valuable  little  books  ever  given  to  the  world. 
Everybody  wishes  to  know  howT  to  become  beautiful,  both  male  and 
female.  The  secret  is  simple,  and  almost  costless.  Bead  this  book 
and  be  convinced  how  to  become  beautiful. 

eiRDS  AND  ANIMALS. 

No.  7.  HOW  TO  KEEP  BIRDS.— Handsomely  illustrated  and 
containing  full  instructions  for  the  management  and  training  of  the 
canary,  mockingbird,  bobolink,  blackbird,  paroquet,  parrot,  etc. 

No.  39.  HOW  TO  RAISE  DOGS,  POULTRY.  PIGEONS  AND 
RABBITS. — A  useful  and  instructive  book.  Handsomely  illus¬ 
trated.  By  Ira  Drofraw. 

No.  40.  HOW  TO  MAKE  AND  SET  TRAPS.— Including  hints 
on  how  to  catch  moles,  weasels,  otter,  rats,  squirrels  and  birds. 
Also  how  to  cure  skins.  Copiously  illustrated.  By  J.  Harrifigton 

No. '  50.  HOW  TO  STUFF  BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS.— A 
valuable  book,  giving  instructions  in  collecting,  preparing,  mounting 
and  preserving  birds,  animals  and  insects. 

No.  54.  HOW  TO  KEEP  AND  MANAGE  PETS.— Giving  com¬ 
plete  information  as  to  the  manner  and  method  of  raising,  keeping, 
taming,  breeding,  and  managing  all  kinds  of  pets;  also  giving  full 
instructions  for  making  cages,  etc.  Fully  explained  by  twenty-eight 
illustrations,  making  it  the  most  complete  book  of  the  kind  ever 
published. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

No.  8.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  SCIENTIST.— A  useful  and  in¬ 
structive  book,  giving  a  complete  treatise  on  chemistry ;  also  ex¬ 
periments  in  acoustics,  mechanics,  mathematics,  chemistry,  and  di¬ 
rections  for  making  fireworks,  colored  fires,  and  gas  balloons.  This 
book  cannot  be  equaled. 

No.  14.  HOW  TO  MAKE  CANDY.— A  complete  hand-book  for 
making  all  kinds  of  candy,  ice-cream,  syrups,  essences,  etc„  etc. 

No.  84.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN’  AUTHOR.— Containing  full 
information  regarding  choice  of  subjects,  the  use  of  words  and  the 
manner  of  preparing  and  submitting  manuscript.  Also  containing 
valuable  information  as  to  the  neatness,  legibility  and  general  com¬ 
position  of  manuscript,  essential  to  a  successful  author.  By  Prince 

HlN?.d^8.  HOW  TO  BECOME  YOUR  OWN  DOCTOR.— A  won¬ 
derful  book,  containing  useful  and  practical  information  in  the 
treatment  of  ordinary  diseases  and  ailments  common  to  every 
family.  Abounding  in  useful  and  effective  recipes  for  general  com¬ 
plaints. 

No.  55.  HOW  TO  COLLECT  STAMPS  AND  COINS. — Con¬ 
taining  valuable  information  regarding  the  collecting  and  arranging 
of  stamps  and  coins.  Handsomely  illustrated. 

No.  58.  HOW  TO  BE  A  DETECTIVE. — By  Old  King  Brady, 
the  world-known  detective.  In  which  he  lays  down  some  valuable 
and  sensible  rules  for  beginners,  and  also  relates  some  adventures 
and  experiences  of  well-known  detectives. 

No.  60.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  PHOTOGRAPHER.— Contain¬ 
ing  useful  information  regarding  the  Camera  and  how  to  work  it; 
also  how  to  make  Photographic  Magic  Lantern  Slides  and  other 
Transparencies.  Handsomely  illustrated.  By  Captain  W.  De  W. 
Abnev. 

No;  62.  TTOW  TO  BECOME  A  WEST  POINT  MILITARY 
CADET. — Containing  full  explanations  how  to  gain  admittance, 
course  of  Study,  Examinations,  Duties,  Staff  of  Officers,  Post 
Guard,  Police  Regulations,  Fire  Department,  and  all  a  hoy  should 
know  to  he  a  Cadet.  Compiled  and  written  by  Lu  Senarens,  author 
of  “How  to  Become  a  Naval  Cadet.” 

No.  63.  IIOW  TO  BECOME  A  NAVAL  CADET. — Complete  in¬ 
structions  of  how  to  gain  admission  to  the  Annapolis  Naval 
Academy.  Also  containing  the  course  of  instruction,  description 
of  grounds  and  buildings,  historical  sketch,  and  everything  a  hoy 
should  know  to  become  an  officer  in  the  United  States  Navy.  Com¬ 
piled  and  written  by  Ln  Senarens,  author  of  “Ilow  to  Become  * 
West  Point  Military  Cadet.” 
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STORIES  OF  BOYS  WHO  MAKE  MONEY 
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32  Pages  of  Reading  Matter  Handsome  Colored  Covers 

WT  PRICE  5  CENTS  A  COPY  -*i 

M0T  A  New  One  Issued  Every  Friday 
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This  Weekly  contains  interesting  stories  of  smart  boys,  who  win  fame  and  fortune  by  their 

» 

ability  to  take  advantage  of  passing  opportunities.  Some  of  these  stories  are  founded  on 
true  incidents  in  the  lives  of  our  most  successful  self-made  men,  and  show  how  a  boy  of 
pluck,  perseverance  and  brains  can  become  famous  and  wealthy.  Every  one  of  this  series  con¬ 
tains  a  good  moral  tone,  which  makes  “Fame  and  Fortune  Weekly”  a  magazine  for  the  home, 
although  each  number  is  replete  with  exciting  adventures.  The  stories  are  the  very  best  ob- 

•  I  '  « 

tainable,  the  illustrations  are  by  expert  artists,  and  every  effort  is  constantly  being  made  to 
make  it  the  best  weekly  on  the  news  stands.  Tell  your  friends  about  it. 

THE  FOLLOWING  IS  A  LI8T  OF  THE  FIRST  EIGHT  TITLES  AND  DATES  OF  ISSUE 

No*  U — A  Lucky  Deal;  or,  The  Cutest  Boy  in  Wall  Street  -  /-  -  Issued  Oct*  6th 

“  2* — Born  to  Good  Luck ;  or,  The  Boy  Who  Succeeded  -  -  -  -  44  44  \  3th 

44  3* — A  Corner  in  Corn;  or,  How  a  Chicago  Boy  Did  the  Trick  -  44  44  20th 

44  4. — A  Game  of  Chance;  or,  The  Boy  Who  Won  Out  -  44  44  27th 

44  5. — Hard  to  Beat ;  or,  The  Cleverest  Boy  in  Wall  Street  -  44  Nov.  3rd 

6* — Building  a  Railroad;  or,  The  Young  Contractors  of  Lakeview  -  -  44  “  10th 

44  7. — Winning  His  Way;  or,  The  Youngest  Editor  in  Green  River  -  44  44  1  7th 

44  8* — The  Wheel  of  Fortune;  or,  The  Record  of  a  Self-Made  Boy  -  44  44  24th 

For  sale  by  all  newsdealers,  or  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price,  5  cents  per  copy  in  money  or  postage  stamps,  by 

FRANK  TOUSEY,  Publisher  V*  24  Union  Square.  New  York 

IF  YOU  WANT  ANY  BACK  NUMBERS 

of  our  Libraries  and  cannot  procure  them  from  newsdealers,  they  can  be  obtained  from  this  office  direct.  Cut  out  and  fill  in  the  following  Order  Blank  and  send  it 
to  us  with  the  price  of  the  books  you  want  and  we  will  send  them  to  you  by  return  mail.  POSTAGE  STAMPS  TAKEN  THE  SAME  AS  MONEY. 
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FRANK  MANLEY’S  WEEKLY 

w««»»GOOD  STORIES  OF  YOUNG  ATHLETES********** 

(Formerly  “THE  YOUNG  ATHLETE’S  WEEKLY”) 

BY  “PHYSICAL  DIRECTOR” 


Issued  every  Friday. 


A  32-PAGE  BOOR  FOB  5  CENTS.  Handsome  Colored  Covers. 


Thp„p  intpnsplv  interesting  stories  describe  the  adventures  of  Frank  Manley,  a  plucky  young  athlete,  who  tries  to  ex¬ 
cel  i^all  kintds  ofygames  andgpas°imes.a  Each  number  contains  a  story  of  manly  sports,  replete  with  lively  incidents, 
dramaUc  situations  and  a  sparkle  of  humor.  Every  popular  game  will  be  featured  in  the  succeeding  stones,  such  as  base- 
b  a  ska  tin  g  &  wrest  ling  etc  Not  only  are  these  stories  the  very  best,  but  they  teach  you  how  to  become  strong  and 

healthy.  You  can  learn  to 'become  a 'trained  athlete  by  reading  the  valuable  information  on  physical  culture  they  contain. 

From  time  to  time  the  wonderful  Japanese  methods  of  self-protection,  called  Jiu-Jitsu,  will  be  explained.  A  page  is 

deTted  to  ^  ad  vice  on  healthy  exercises,  and  questions  on  athletic  subjects  are  cheerfully  answered  by  the  author 

“ PHYSICAL  DIRECTOR.”  .j*  *5*  £  &  &  &  ^  ^  &  **  ^  ^  ^  ^  *** 


ALREADY  PUBLISHED: 

1  Frank  Manley's  Heal  Fight  ;  or,  What  the  Push-Ball  Game  Brought 

About. 

2  Frank  Manley's  Lightning  Track ;  or,  Speed’s  Part  in  a  Great 

Crisis. 

3  Frank  Manley’s  Amazing  Vault  ;  or,  Pole  and  Brains  in  Deadly 

Earnest. 

4  Frank  Manley’s  Gridiron  Grill  ;  or.  The  Try-Out  for  Football  Grit. 

5  Frank  Manley’s  Great  Line-Up  ;  or,  The  Woodstock  Eleven  on  the 

Jump. 


Frank  Manley's  Prize  Tackle  ;  or,  The  Football  Tactics  that  Win. 
Frank  Manley's  Mad  Scrimmage  ;  or,  The  Trick  that  Dazed  Brad¬ 
ford. 

Frank  Manley's  Lion-Hearted  Rush  ;  or,  Staking  Life  on  the  Out¬ 
come. 

Frank  Manley’s  Mad  Break  Through;  or,  Playing  Halfback  for  All  It  Is 
Worth. 

Frank  Manley’s  Football  Strategy;  or.  Beating  Tod  Owen’s  Fake  Kick. 
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THE  YOUNG  ATHLETE’S  WEEKLY 

BE  STRONG  !  By  “PHYSICAL  DIRECTOR”  BE  HEALTHY! 


LATEST  ISSUES: 

12  Frank  Manley  At  the  Bat ;  or,  “The  Up-and-at-'em  Boys”  on  the 
Diamond. 

3  3  Frank  Manley's  Hard  Home  Hit;  or,  The  Play  That  Surprised  the 
Bradfords. 

14  Frank  Manley  in  the  Box;  or,  The  Curve  That  Rattled  Bradford. 

15  Frank  Manley's  Scratch  Hit ;  or,  The  Luck  of  "The  Up-and-at-'em 

Boys.” 

16  Frank  Manley’s  Double  Play  ;  or.  The  Game  That  Brought  Fortune. 

17  Frank  Manley's  All-around  Game  ;  or,  Playing  All  the  Nine  Posi¬ 

tions. 

18  Frank  Manley’s  Eight-Oared  Crew  ;  or,  Tod  Owren's  Decoration  Day 

Regatta. 

19  Frank  Manley’s  Earned  Run  ;  or,  The  Sprint  That  Won  a  Cup. 

20  Frank  Manley's  Triple  Play  ;  or,  The  Only  Hope  of  the  Nine. 

21  Frank  Manley's  Training  Table;  or.  Whipping  the  Nine  into  Shape. 

22  Frank  Mauley’s  Coaching;  or.  The  Great  Game  that  "Jackets” 

Pitched. 
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23  Frank  Manley's  First  League  Game  ;  or,  The  Fourth  of  July  Battle 

With  Bradford. 

24  Frank  Mauley's  Match  with  Giants  ;  or,  The  Great  Game  With  the 

Alton  "Grown-Ups.” 

25  Frank  Manley's  Training  Camp  ;  or,  Getting  in  Trim  for  the  Great¬ 

est  Ball  Game. 

26  Frank  Manley's  Substitute  Nine  ;  or.  A  Game  of  Pure  Grit. 

27  Frank  Manley’s  Longest  Swim  ;  or,  Battling  with  Bradford  in  the 

Water. 

28  Frank  Manley's  Bunch  of  Hits  ;  or.  Breaking  the  Season's  Batting 

Record. 

29  Frank  Manley’s  Double  Game ;  or,  The  Wonderful  Four-Team 

Match. 

30  Frank  Manley's  Summer  Meet  ;  or,  "Trying  Out"  the  Bradfords. 

31  Frank  Manley  at  His  Wits'  End  ;  or,  Playing  Against  a  Bribed  Um¬ 

pire. 

32  Frank  Manley’s  Last  Ball  Game  ;  or,  The  Season's  Exciting  Good- 

Bye  to  the  Diamond. 
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